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UN NUOVO CONTRIBUTO SULLA PRIMA 
ESPERIENZA PETRARCHESCA IN 
INGHILTERRA 


L PRIMO tentativo di introdurre la poesia del Petrarea in In- 

ghilterra fu fatto, come é noto, per la prima volta, con seriv 
intendimento, da Sir Thomas Wyatt, che, venuto in Italia nel 1527 
al seguito di Sir John Russell, in quello stesso anno comincid a 
tradurre, forse a Venezia, dove lesse anche il Cortegiano, del 
Castiglione, taluni componimenti petrarcheschi, col fine precipuo 
di offrirli ai suoi connazionali come modello da imitare ‘‘ad 
majorem poesiae anglicae gloriam.’” La lirica del Petrarea era la 
pid rispondente al suo animo malinconico, specie in quell’anno che 
seguiva alla separazione legale che egli aveva fatto, per infedelta, 
dalla propria moglie Elizabeth Brooke, figlia di Lord Cobham; ed 
egli sperava di trarre da quelle attente letture del canzoniere non 
solo un vivo conforto spirituale, ma anche la conoscenza di una 
nuova struttura metrica, il sonetto italiano, da introdurre in In- 
ghilterra. Lo stesso re Enrico VIII, del quale egli godeva il favore, 
era d’avviso di far conoscere agli inglesi la poesia e 1|’arte 
petrarchesche: e percid il Wyatt, incoraggiato nel suo nobile e 
proficuo tentativo dal suo illustre signore, mird a vivificare con 
nuove forme e nuovi concetti lirici la tradizione poetica del suo 
paese. Le circostanze poco favorevoli, poi, della sua vita piuttosto 
breve (visse solo trentanove anni!), conturbata per molta parte da 
episodi infelici e dolorosi, contribuirono a rendere sempre pit 
familiare la lirica del Petrarea allo spirito del Wyatt. E cid special- 
mente negli anni critici e difficili in cui il suo animo fu provato da 
avvenimenti drammatici, che ne scossero ogni fiducia nella serenita 
dell’esistenza: la sua breve detenzione, ad esempio, nella torre di 
Londra, nel 1536, forse perché coinvolto nel processo contro Anna 
Bolena, che egli aveva in vano amata prima che Enrico VIII 
invaghisse di lei; la sua caduta in disgrazia, nel 1540, in seguito 
al trionfo politico di Edmund Bonner, vesecovo di Londra; e infine, 
l’anno successivo, dopo la decapitazione del cancelliere Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, di cui era stato amico, la sua nuova prigionia nella torre 
londinese sotto la grave accusa di tradimento. 
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La sua connaturale malinconia fu accentuata da questi tristi 
fatti, ed egli sfogd la sua afflizione in versi amorosi, si, per una 
donna incostante e infedele (che purtroppo non sappiamo con 
certezza chi sia stata), ma in realta soffusi della profonda amarezza 
di un complesso di circostanze che avevano esacerbato il suo animo. 
Erano essi |’espressione di tutto un mondo psicologico angosciato 
e deluso, che si rivelava sotto l’apparenza di pene d’amore solo per 
desiderio di conformita col modello artistico prescelto, il canzoniere, 
cioé, del Petrarca. La lirica dolorosa, quindi, del Wyatt seaturiva 
da occasioni molto pit vaste di quelle originate semplicemente 
dalla secarsa o incostante corrispondenza affettiva con la donna 
amata: per questo essa era la manifestazione di tutta la sua anima, 
e le sue rime amorose per tal motivo ben si congiungono, nel loro 
tono triste e accorato, con le Satire, in cui la malinconia e lo 
sdegno si estendono a tutta la societa, e con i Salmi Penitenziali, 
che, benché tradotti dall’Aretino, indicano, con la stessa scelta 
dell’argomento, la singolare riflessione del poeta, dominato dalla 
mestizia, sui profondi problemi spirituali. Spesso, infatti, il 
Wyatt in talune sue poesie passa a meditazioni amare che superano 
il motivo oecasionale di quei determinati componimenti, e sono esse 
concetti che riguardano tutta la vita del poeta e non quel parti- 
colare momento. In una lirica, ad esempio, egli diceva di sentirsi 
ricetto d’ogni affanno, e destinato a rimanere sempre senza com- 
penso aleuno, perché la scortesia ha ucciso il suo povero cuore 
senza conforto: il tono lamentoso della composizione come si vede, 
pud farla ecredere dettata tanto da episodi di vagheggiamento 
infelice, quanto da fatti che superavano il giudizio morale dei 
tempi suoi. Non vi sono poesie d’amore nel canzoniere del Wyatt 
che riflettano gioie e godimenti dalla donna amata: se queste 
doleezze egli ha mai goduto ora le ricorda solo come rimembranze, 
e percid velate di malinconia per il rimpianto di un tempo sereno 
(intravisto perd nella memoria) e ormai tramontato. La sua é una 
lirica sempre dolorosa, priva di ogni elemento pittorico (come é 
invece quella del cantore di Laura), tutta tesa a investigare gli 
intimi recessi dell’anima triste del poeta: e per questo, anzi, egli 
imitando il Petrarea volle di lui racecogliere frasi e concetti per 
rendere piti convincenti e piacevoli le deserizioni dei propri affanni 
'e le profferte del suo amore fatale e costante. Cosi che i due poeti, 
quello inglese e quello italiano, rivelano una spiritualita tutta 
diversa, perché differente fu il loro particolare sentimento amoroso, 
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e il petrarchismo del Wyatt va notato principalmente nelle tra- 
duzioni, che egli fece dal Petrarca, pid che nel rimanente della sua 
produzione poetica, che ha caratteri affatto propri e originali. 

Ma in che cosa é consistita la sua imitazione dal Petrarca? 
Come ha egli tradotto i Rerum vulgarium fragmenta? In che modo 
ha rimaneggiato talune frasi e vari componimenti petrarcheschi? 
Un volume dell’Hietsch, edito recentemente a Vienna, coi tipi del 
Braumiiller,’ ha offerto un valido contributo alla comprensione di 
questo importante argomento, che, sempre vivo nella critica della 
poesia del Wyatt, mai era stato affrontato puntualmente, con 
scrupolosita filologica, nei suoi giusti termini e nel suo esatto 
valore. Il critico ha preso in esame un gruppo di composizioni del 
Wyatt (dodici sonetti e due canzoni), che rispecchiano un riadatta- 
mento piuttosto letterale di aleune liriche del Petrarea, e un altro, 
invece, di poesie (in tutto dieci), in cui é manifesta un’imitazione 
generica, concettuale, ma non punto fedele al testo petrarchesco.’ 
Cosi egli ha potuto mostrare ad evidenza, con numerosi esempi 
ed attenti raffronti, e con acute osservazioni, che ]’imitazione del 
canzoniere italiano fatta dal Wyatt, in realta rispecchia due parti- 
colari atteggiamenti, a seconda che si consideri il puro traduttore 
o il semplice imitatore.* Nel primo caso. il poeta inglese, pur con 
differenze notevoli rispetto all’originale, @ stato sulla scia del 
Petrarca, nel secondo, invece, egli ha espresso un proprio mondo 
poetico riecheggiando qua e la frasi o immagini o concetti 
petrarcheschi, ma in un contesto lirico affatto nuovo. Il Wyatt 
poeta, insomma, é imitatore solo in qualche locuzione o in talune 
immagini che egli, cosi a caso, riproduce nei suoi componimenti, 
senza punto rivivere il particolare momento psicologico o fantastico 
che fu alla base della singola lirica petrarchesea, da cui derivano 
quei prestiti fortuiti. 

Al principio della sua esperienza letteraria co] Petrarea, comin- 
ciata, come dicemmo, nel 1527, il Wyatt predilesse una specie di 
traduzione piuttosto prosastica e aliena da superfluita verbali o 
fantastiche, sulla scia del Chaucer e degli altri traduttori inglesi. 
Cosi che molte delicate e sottili immagini petrarchesche furono da 
lui ridotte in un contesto semplice e familiare, di tono quasi di- 
seorsivo e domestico, come si pud vedere, ad esempio, dai seguenti 
passi del canzoniere: Dal borea a l’austro o dal mar indo al 
mauro / From East to West (Da est a ovest), In fra Scilla e 
Cariddi { Twene Rock and Rock (Tra roccia e roccia), Invidia a 
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quei che son su Valtra riva / Envy theim beyonde all mesure 
(Invidia questi oltre ogni misura), ’l suo seggio maggior . . 
tene / doeth kepe his residence (tiene la sua residenza), s’annida / 
is... resident (risiede), nasce / commeth (viene). In essi manca 
ogni sfumatura poetica e ogni prospettiva pittorica e il testo 
originale é rivissuto sobriamente solo nel suo contenuto essenziale. 
In quel tempo il linguaggio del Wyatt fu conforme a quello tra- 
dizionale nella poesia inglese: per questo egli preferi parole e 
espressioni piuttosto arcaiche come among (sempre), selie boordes 
(eapricei pazzeschi), putting the proof in wre (mettere alla prova), 
a spring trilleth down (un ruscello che scorre giti mormorando), 
yen (occhi), accumbered (affannato), glede (tizzone acceso), 
shright (lamentoso), rightwisely (con giustizia), ecc., e mird a 
porle in posizione di evidenza, per lo pit alla fine del verso, per 
farle cosi spiccare maggiormente: E voi, si pronti a darmi angoscia 
a duolo, Sospiri { And you so reddy sighes to make me shright; 
E so ben ch’i’ vo’ dietro a quel che m’arde -f Yet do I knowe I 
runne into to glede. 

Nelle sue prime traduzioni egli, nella speranza forse di modellare 
fonicamente il suo verso su quello del Petrarea, ricorse spesso a 
termini inglesi che pitt potevano rassomigliare a quelli italiani 
(ad es., ardir / hardines, crudi / cruell, despitto / despite, sdegno/ 
disdain, mente / mynde, preste / prest, proferto/profferd, spaziof 
space) ; ma per questo gli aceadde talora di adoperare anche parole 
simili nel suono, ma non nel significato (ad. es., luce / loke (viso, 
volto), mille / mylion (milione), vago / vayn (vano), viso / voyce 
voce), mutando cosi il concetto dell’originale petrarcheseco. In 
certi casi, poi, in cui nel ecanzoniere si trovano voci di doppio 
significato, come ad esempio salute nella leggera e delicata frase 
‘*henigna angelica salute,’’ dove il termine pud valere tanto salute 
(prov. la salutz) quanto bell’aspetto, egli tradusse con ambedue i 
sensi e disse, percid, plesant word and chere (piacevole parola 
(=saluto) e viso). Le forme astratte petrarchesche furono sovente 
mutate in espressioni concrete, talvolta con cireonlocuzioni che 
meglio potevano esprimere il concetto dell ’originale, e le immagini 
fantastiche e metaforiche furono rese pitt calzanti con esempi facil- 
mente conformi all indole del suo paese e talora dedotti dalle usanze 
marinaresche ; né mancano casi nei quali il Wyatt amplified la frase 
del testo italiano per mettere in rilievo le proprie sofferenze amorose. 
Nei versi, ad esempio, The starres be hid that led me to this pain 
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(Che le stelle stiano nascoste le quali mi condussero a quest’affan- 
no) e all my thoughtes are dasshed into dust (tutti i miei pensieri 
sono gettati nella polvere), che ricaleano rispettivamente i 
petrarcheschi Celansi i duo miei dolci usati segni e tutt’i miei 
pensier romper nel mezzo, non v’é dubbio che il distaecco dal- 
l’originale fu voluto dal poeta deliberatamente per far presenti le 
proprie pene: le immagini petrarchesche furono cosi sciupate e 
rese di tono piano e prosastico. Ed ugualmente fece il Wyatt nei 
versi The runnyng spyndell off my fate anon shall end his cours 
(La conocchia che avvolge il mio destino sara fra poco alla fine) 
e Who doth me guyd, O wofull wretch vnto this bayted net (Chi 
mi guida, o misero afflitto, a questa rete con esca), corrispondenti 
ai petrarcheschi Ella (cioé La vita) fia tosto di suo corso a riva 
e Chi mi conduce a l’esca: in essi la raffigurazione poetica italiana 
fu da lui dissolta col fine evidente di inserire nella frase termini 
comparativi pill consueti, e percid pit rispondenti, alla fantasia dei 
suoi lettori connazionali. Allo stesso modo nei versi the cruell whet- 
stone tempered with fier (la mola crudele temperata col fuoco) e 
T norisshe a Serpent under my wyng, And, of his nature, nowe gyn- 
neth he to styng (Io nutrisco un serpente sotto la mia ala, E, come é 
sua natura, adesso comincia a mordere), che imitano le locuzioni 
petrarchesche l’empia cote e l’avea sotto l’ali mie condutto, egli 
ricorse a talune amplificazioni verbali e concettuali per il desiderio 
di rendere pill penetranti e reali le proprie idee. 

Agli inizi, dunque, delle sue prime prove di traduttore dei 
Rerum vulgarium fragmenta il Wyatt si attenne ad una norma 
chiara e precisa: essere fedele, cioé, al modello petrarchesco, ma 
non in senso assoluto, perché nella traduzione dovevano essere 
presenti le attestazioni della sua sofferenza amorosa, e se esse 
manecavano nell’esemplare italiano si dovevano inframmettere nel 
testo tradotto. Per di pid credette opportuno trascurare tutte 
quelle immagini 0 espressioni che, valide nel Petrarca, in considera- 
zione del suo particolare atteggiamento psicologico verso la donna 
amata, non avevano invece alecun senso per il suo spirito. O al 
massimo esse si potevano sostituire—allontanandosi, perd, dal testo 
originale italiano—con altre pit rispondenti alle sue individuali 
necessita. Per tal motivo, ad esempio, il verso iniziale del sonetto 
Rotta é l’alta colonna e ’l verde lauro fu da lui rimaneggiato in 
The piller pearisht is whearto I lent (E’ caduta la colonna a cui 
mi appoggiavo), ricordando la tragica morte dell’amico caro, Sir 
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Thomas Cromwell, cancelliere di Enrico VIII, ucciso a 
Londra, come dicemmo, nel 1540. In esso egli tolse la locuzione 
*l verde lauro che non gli sembrava avere alcun senso nella sua 
poesia, e la sostitui con la frase whearto I lent (a cui mi appoggia- 
vo), riferita molto bene all’amico che lo aveva favorito durante 
gli anni della sua ascesa politica; e contamind in tal modo un altro 
sonetto petrarchesco, quello che comincia: Gloriosa columna, in cui 
s’appoggia Nostra speranza. Nelle sue traduzioni trascurd sempre 
il nome e la bellezza di Laura, e spoglid di ogni velo poetico e di 
ogni grazia tutte quelle frasi in cui la vaghezza dei verbi o degli 
aggettivi rende pit graziose e indefinite le immagini. E cosi 
le suggestive e delicate espressioni begli occhi vostri, Le man 
bianche sottili E le braccia gentili, veder lei che ’l ciel onora, 
furono ridotte a locuzioni corpose e ben definite realisticamente : 
those your Iyes (questi vostri occhi), those handes, those armes 
(queste mani, queste braccia), to se that I requyre (vedere quella 
che io desidero). Talvolta mutd il testo petrarchesco solo per il 
gusto di rendere pit icastica la rappresentazione: cosi le frasi in 
cui apparivano due sinonimi o due sostantivi di diversa accezione 
furono tradotte col superlativo, e laddove il Petrarea adopera 
parole di contenuto ben delimitato egli ricorse ad immagini forte- 
mente sintetiche. Ad esempio, le locuzioni italiane acerbi e crudi, 
(chiaro) e di vertute e di fortuna, schivo e vergognoso in atto Et 
in penser, schiera di sospiri, ecc., furono ridotte da lui in Most 
cruell (Molto erudi), by much vertue glorious (di molta virti 
famoso), Where, in his dede, shame hath him alwaies gnawen 
(Dove, nel suo atto, la vergogna lo ha sempre roso), stormye 
syghes (sospiri tempestosi). 

Allorché poi il Wyatt traducendo volle tentare insieme la propria 
esperienza poetica, sfogando nei versi l’interna ambascia che lo 
affliggeva miseramente, il modello petrarchesco si ridusse per lui 
ad un puro prestito occasionale di locuzioni e ad un esemplare 
metrico caratteristico, il sonetto italiano molto vicino al penta- 
metro giambico da lui adoperato. I] Petrarca fu ancora il suo poeta 
preferito; egli perd non tradusse di lui puntualmente i com- 
ponimenti, ma dal canzoniere prese, or di qua or di 1a, uno o pid 
versi, sia all’inizio che al centro o alla fine della composizione, o 
ne ricaled appena qualche frase; talora poi, per qualche poesia, 
contamind immagini o espressioni prese da altre liriche petrar- 
chesche, ma valide, per il loro conteruto, anche per quella. Cosi 
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fece, ad esempio, in The lyvely sperkes that issue from those Iyes 
(Vive faville che escono da questo occhi), in cui parafrasd puntual- 
mente solo |’inizio del sonetto Vive faville uscian de’ duo bei lumi; 
e cosi di seguito in altri componimenti. Certe locuzioni poi scelte dal 
Wyatt sono tanto rimaneggiate, sebbene echeggino ad evidenza im- 
magini del Petrarea, che non si riesce a capire con chiarezza a quale 
verso di quell’autore esse si riferiseano. E’ il caso di Light in the 
wynde Doth fle all my delight (Lieve nel vento Vola tutta la mia 
gioia) che pud riflettere la traduzione tanto del verso Ma non fuggio 
giammai nebbia per venti quanto dell’altro (la vita) come nebbia 
al vento si dilegua. E’ evidente che in questi casi il poeta si 
affidava a reminiscenze petrarchesche e il ricordo poteva benis- 
simo riportarsi a vari componimenti di concetto consimile; 
_ nell’esempio in esame tanto al primo che al secondo dei versi 
sopraccitati. Le sue poesie, infatti, spesso sono costruite ad in- 
tarsio: i prestiti petrarcheschi sono presi or di qua or di 1a e sono 
incastonati in una trama lirica tutta nuova e originale, che nella 
sua struttura organica non si conforma ad aleun determinato 
componimento del canzoniere, anche se singole immagini o frasi di 
essa, invece, prese isolatamente, sembrano somiglianti a figure o 
locuzioni petrarchesche. Il Wyatt insomma ha rivissuto per proprio 
conto la poesia del Petrarca, e l|’ha interpretata secondo il proprio 
animo servendosene a piacimento per sfogare la propria tristezza. 

Quindi si pud concludere come dicemmo e come |’Hietsch ha 
documentato nel suo volume, che solo nei primi tentativi di 
traduttore egli fu piuttosto fedele, con i limiti, s’intende, gia 
indicati, al modello italiano; dopo se ne staced sempre pid, ed 
espresse una poesia tutta sua e ben definita che, per quanto venata 
di allusivi atteggiamenti petrarcheschi, non pud dirsi vera imi- 
tazione de] Petrarca. In essa palpita infatti un sentimento amoroso 
e malinconico che ha singolari caratteristiche che lo distinguono 
molto chiaramente da quello del poeta di Valchiusa. I] petrarchismo 
del Wyatt ha insomma un fondo di spiceata originalita: in esso sono 
fusi in modo perfetto motivi e immagini del Petrarca e sentimenti 
e raffigurazioni fantastiche del poeta inglese. Per questo la poesia 
del Wyatt appare veramente come il pitt serio tentativo di una 
nuova intonazione ed espressione poetica, la cui efficacia ebbe senza 
dubbio i suoi riflessi nella produzione lirica del periodo elisabet- 
tiano. Marco PECORARO 
Universita di Padova 
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111 saggio critico piii esauriente sulla vita e sull’arte del Wyatt é, 
senza dubbio, quello del Baldi, intitolato La Poesia di Sir Thomas 
Wyatt e pubblicato a Firenze, dal Le Monnier, nel 1953. In esso, oltre 
le precise notizie biografiche, sono stati studiati con accuratezza la storia 
del canzoniere e degli altri scritti del poeta inglese, l’esame strutturale 
del suo verso, la fortuna critica e i caratteri pil’ salienti della sua poesia. 
Su un epigramma del Wyatt, cfr. anche l’acuta nota di J. G. Fucilla dal 
titolo: “The Direct Source of Wyatt’s Epigram: In Dowtful Brest...” in 
Renaissance News, IX (1956), 187-88. 

2 intitolato: Die Petrarcaiibersetzungen Sir Thomas Wyatts. Eine 
Sprachvergleichende Studie. Fa parte della ‘Weiner Beitrage zur Engli- 
schen Philologie” diretta da Friedrich Wild, ed @ il LXVII volume della 
collezione. 

* Le liriche, la cui versione riflette con aderenza il testo, sono queste: 
Cesare, poi che ’l traditor d’Egitto; Amor, che nel penser mio vive e 
regna; Io non fu’ d’amar voi lassato unqu’anco; S’una fede amorosa, un 
cor non finto; Son animali al mondo di si altera Vista; Perch’io t’abbia 
guardato di menzogna; Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerra; Passa la 
nave mia colma d’oblio; Mirando ’l sol de’ begli occhi sereno; Mie venture 
al venir son tarde e pigre; Amor, fortuna e la mia mente schiva Mille 
fiate, o dolce mia guerrera; Quell’antiquo mio dolce empio signore; Si é 
debile il filo a cui s’attene. Quelle rimaneggiate, invece, sono le seguenti: 
Pien d’un vage penser, che mi desvia; Una candida cerva sopra Verba; 
Rotta é Valta colonna e ’l verde lauro; S’una fede amorosa, un cor non 
finto; Or vedi, Amor, che giovenetta donna; Ite caldi sospiri, al freddo 
core; O cameretta, che gia fosti un porto; S’i’ ’l dissi mai, ch’i’ vegna in 
odio a quella; Voi ch’ascoltate in rime sparse il suono. 

I raffronti fra le rime del Petrarca e quelle del Wyatt sono fatti, per 
le prime sull’edizione curata dal Carducci e dal Ferrari (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1899); per le seconde sul testo preparato dal Muir (Collected Poems of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949). 

Il volume é@ diviso in due parti: nella prima é esaminato criticamente 
il linguaggio stilistico del traduttore; nella seconda @ messa a fronte, 
col testo originale del Petrarca, la traduzione del Wyatt. Ad ogni lirica 
corrisponde sempre, in nota, un commento puntuale e dettagliato. Segue 
infine una vasta e aggiornata bibliografia che comprende financo i ma- 
nuali di storia letteraria con lo scopo evidente di giovare anche ai let- 
tori non specialisti. 

*Facciamo nostre in questa breve nota le osservazioni dell’Hietsch, 
sempre attente e precise, coincidendo esse col nostro assunto. 





SATAN’S FALL AND THE 
“QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA”* 


N HIS definitive study of the authenticity of the Quaestio de 
aqua et terra, contained in the second series of his Studies in 
Dante (Oxford, 1899), Dr. Edward Moore came to this conclusion : 


Unless some far more conclusive evidence of forgery is forthcoming 
than has yet been advanced, I shall unhesitatingly believe this to be 
a genuine work of Dante, corrupted possibly in some of its detail, but 
still in all essential points the production of the same mind and pen 
to which we owe the Divina Commedia, the De Monarchia, and the 


Oonvito. [p. 356] 

If Dr. Moore were alive today, he would have no reason to change 
his mind for having read Professor Nardi’s book, ‘‘La caduta di 
Lucifero,’’ the latest challenge to the work’s authenticity, for it 
produces nothing that might be called ‘‘evidence,’’ and its author 
makes no attempt to shoulder the burden of proof which, since 
Moore’s study, necessarily rests with those who claim the work is a 
forgery. Instead, he finds that some of the scientific and philo- 
sophical principles contained in the Quaestio differ greatly from 
those expressed or implied in the Divine Comedy, and bases his 
argument completely upon this divergence. 

Most of the previous arguments against the work’s authenticity 
were linked to the contention that it was in fact a forgery perpe- 
trated in 1508 by Giovanni Moncetti, who claimed to have dis- 
covered a manuscript (now lost) from which he published the 
Quaestio as we know it. After the cursus analyses of E. Parodi and 
Paget Toynbee, however, and the recent work of F. Mazzoni (Stud. 
dant. XXIV), it became impossible to believe that the work had 
been written after the middle of the fourteenth century. Now, on 
the basis of exhaustive research into the history of the scientific 
question (the really valuable portion of this book), Professor 
Nardi readily concedes that the work was written before 1350, 
thereby exonerating Moncetti and charging the forgery to one of 
the poet’s contemporaries: 


. mi vado sempre di pi convincendo che la Quaestio de aqua et 
terra sia una falsificazione bella e buona, ad opera di un filosofo im- 


* Bruno Nardi, La Caduta di Lucifero e Vautenticita della “Quaestio 
de Aqua ef terra”, Lectura Dantis Romana (Rome, 1959), 67 pp. 
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bevuto di teologia, al quale premeva di rimettere in onore la teoria 
della gibbositas egidiana [i.e., Egidio Romano’s] ormai in discredito. 
L’epoca del falso potrebbe fissarsi fra il 1330 e il 1350, o forse anche 
un po’ pit tardi, ma certo negli anni nei quali la fama di Dante 
s’andava sempre pit diffondendo . . . attribuirla a Dante poteva essere 
un modo per assicurare alla Quaestio un largo successo. 


If this was indeed the motive for the forgery, we may add paren- 

thetically that the operation was singularly unsuccessful in its most 

crucial phase, the divulgation of the work, for the treatise all but 

disappeared until it was discovered by Moncetti. On the other hand, 

its disappearance is no argument against its authenticity; the’ 
Quaestio’s publication in 1508 preceded that of the De Vulgari‘ 
eloquentia by twenty-one years, of the De Monarchia by fifty-one, 

and of the Vita Nuova by about seventy (Moore, p. 309). 


Professor Nardi’s argument, buttressed by discussions as subtle 
and profound as only Italy’s foremost authority on Dante’s phi- 
losophy could write, leans too heavily upon the rather naive critical 
assumption that two ostensibly conflicting theses could not have 
been proposed by the same man. There seems to be no doubt that 
there is a discrepancy between the Quaestio’s account of the forma- 
tion of the hemisphere of land, and the account given in the last 
canto of the Inferno, from which one might at best insist that the 
question of the work’s authenticity be kept open (cfr. Moore, p. 
355). Professor Nardi, perhaps because his work is polemically 
directed, overstates his case, and seems to feel that the discrepancy 
is decisive for his argument. It is our contention that it is not. 


The argument of the treatise may be summarized as follows: 
given that the spheres of the four elements are arranged concen- 
trically outside of one another in their natural places (traditionally 
in the order Earth, Water, Air, and Fire), how is it that the habit- 
able land obviously rises above the level of the water? Is one 
therefore to conclude that the natural place of the land is higher 
than that of the water? The treatise answers in the negative in 
order to defend the traditional belief in the concentricity of earth 
and water. It seeks to explain the deviation by suggesting rather 
that the habitable portion of the earth (quarta habitabilis) rises in 
the northern hemisphere out of the water (and out of its natural 
place) in the shape of a hump (gibbositas). This protuberance 
was necessary so that there might be a place for all the elements 
to meet and combine into every possible form, and it was brought 
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into being by the power of the stars, whose influence is greater in 
our hemisphere than in the other, according to God’s plan for the 
good of man. 

At first glance, the account of the formation of the land given 
by Virgil in Inf. XXXIV differs considerably. There we read that 
Satan fell from the southern part of the heavens, and that ‘‘la terra 
che pria di qua [i.e., the southern hemisphere] si sporse/Per paura 
di lui fe’ del mar velo/E venne all’emisperio nostro .. .”’ (vv. 
122-4). Were it not for the fall of Satan, in other words, the land 
in the southern hemisphere would have remained there, whereas 
the Quaestio would have us believe that there was a natural reason 
for the emergence of the land only in the northern hemisphere. 
Here, we are told, lies the ‘‘irriducibile contrasto’’ (p. 62). 

Professor Nardi insists that there was a ‘‘scientific’’ reason for 
the emergence of the land from the southern hemisphere, as the 
poem would have it. According to Aristotle, if the universe is a 
living animal, and if its ‘‘right’’ is by definition the place where 
motion begins (i.e., the East), then South must be ‘‘up,’’ cor- 
responding to the head of the world’s body, whereas North must 
correspond to its feet and West to its left. The southern hemisphere, 
like the head of a body, must be the place of greatest nobility, and 
because of this greater nobility, Professor Nardi infers, it was more 
fitting that the earth should arise there, and that the Satanic drama 
should be enacted in that region. The determining factors in 
choosing the southern hemisphere ‘‘sono state . . . le considerazioni 
che Aristotele e Averroé svolgono sulla maggior nobilta di essa in 
confronto a quella che noi abitiamo.’’ For those to whom this may 
seem too dogmatic, Professor Nardi has a footnote which grants, 
somewhat grudgingly, that there might have been some other 
reasons for making the South ‘‘up’’: 

v’é. si, anche l’opposizione diametrale fra il monte dell’Eden e il 

Calvario, e v’é pure la diffusa leggenda che fa del legno della croce 

una derivazione dall’albero della vita; ma non é dell’indole di Dante 


di accogliere una figurazione del mondo fisico che non abbia il suo 
fondamento razionale nei principi cosmografici dell’ aristotelismo. 


[p. 28, n.1] 
This footnote points up the unacceptability of Professor Nardi’s 
argument. He would have us believe that the Aristotelian con- 
vention dictated Dante’s cosmological scheme, and that by the 
merest coincidence, a few Christian legends fall nicely into place. 
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As a matter of fact, if Aristotle had never written, there would 
still be an overwhelming body of scriptural and theological tradi- 
tion suggesting the cosmic directions as they appear in the poem. 
The idea of hemispheric nobility is religious in origin and not 
Aristotelian, much less Averroistic; Dante’s primary reason for 
suggesting it, as we shall see, is also religious. Nor must it be 
imagined that this is a minor issue, for the poet’s reason for 
shaping his cosmos as he does, when he has a choice, necessarily 
implies something about the poem. It is above all a poem, and a 
religious one at that; if in so significant a detail as the locus of 
Satan’s fall the theological and poetic considerations seem sec- 
ondary, then we are indeed faced with an extraordinary situation. 

Before we attempt a refutation of Professor Nardi’s thesis 
on these grounds, however, it would be well to examine it in his 
own philosophic terms. First of all, it does not seem accurate to 
suggest that because of the Aristotelian idea of hemispheric no- 
bility it was more fitting that the earth should have arisen in the 
southern hemisphere. Secondly, Aristotelian convention has little, 
if anything, to do with the locus of Satan’s fall. 

To begin with the first of these points, the word ‘‘nobility’’ 
is multivalent and must be carefully defined, as every reader of 
the Convivio knows. We may grant that the southern hemisphere 
is more ‘‘noble;’’ it is however fallacious to assume that therefore 
the earth could not have been drawn up by the stars in the northern 
hemisphere. Professor Nardi has nowhere demonstrated the rele- 
vance of this Aristotelian nobility to the question of where the 
earth first arose. It would in fact seem that the relatively greater 
nobility of the southern hemisphere proves precisely the reverse 
of what Professor Nardi seems to think it proves. To believe that 
the South is more noble is to believe that the land was more likely 
to arise in the North, if it had to arise more on one side than on 
another, but in order to show this, we must begin by discussing 
the idea of hemispheric nobility in its origin. 

Anthropomorphie views of the earth and concomitant ideas 
about the relative nobility of the hemispheres are of course not 
original with Aristotle. There seems to be some evidence that the 
Egyptians, because of the great importance of the Nile and the 
fact that it flows North, considered the South as ‘‘up,’’ the head 
of the world’s body. Perhaps a remnant of this tradition, with an 
admixture of Greek elements, to be sure, survives in the Corpus 
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Hermeticum. In one of the excerpts, Horus asks why the people 
who live beyond the boundaries of Egypt are less intelligent than 
the Egyptians themselves: 


“The earth,” said Isis, “lies in the middle of the universe, stretched 
on her back, as a human being might lie, facing toward heaven. She 
is parted out into as many different members as man; and her head lies 
toward the South of the universe, her right shoulder toward the East 
and her left shoulder toward the West: her feet lie beneath the Great 
Bear, and her thighs are situated in the regions which follow next to 
the south of the Bear.” [Stobaei Hermetica Exc. XXIV; trans. Scott, 


Hermetica, I, 501] 
Prompted perhaps by a similar chauvinism, the Pythagoreans, in 
their table of opposites, attributed all good things to their own 
hemisphere, the northern this time, and asserted that we live ‘‘up”’ 
and ‘‘to the right’’ on the surface of the globe. At the same time, 
because of the religious importance of both the sun and the East, 
they affirmed that the diurnal motion of the heavens was ‘‘to the 
right,’’ EPI DEXIA. Plato’s Timaeus added its authority to this 
traditional belief, calling the motion from East to West and back 
to East again the ‘‘circle of the same,’’ contrasting it with the 
movement of the planets and with the annual movement of the 
sun along the Zodiac, from West to East, which it called movement 
‘‘to the left’’: EP’ARISTERA, ‘‘the circle of the other’’ (T%- 
maeus 36 d). Aristotle, perhaps not altogether seriously, tries to 
reconcile the movement ‘‘to the right’’ of the heavens with the 
directions of his closed cosmos, and concludes that only if South 
is the head, looking heavenward, can it be said that the stars rise 
on the right, set on the left, and continue in the other hemisphere 
to return to the right: 
If this is true, that it begins from the right and returns to the right 
again, its upper pole must be the invisible one, since if it were the 
visible, the motion would be leftward, which we deny. Clearly there- 
fore the invisible pole is the upper, and those who live in the region 
of it are in the upper hemisphere and to the right, whereas we are 
in the lower and to the left. [De caele, 285b] 
For the philosopher, the discussion is mainly a refutation of 
Pythagorean ideas. From it, it follows that the stars, which actu- 
ally move to the right (the Platonic ‘‘circle of the same’’), seem 
to move to the left in our hemisphere, whereas the planets, which 
move to the left, seem to move rightward. Only from the per- 
spective of the southern hemisphere are the movements actually as 


they are named. 
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For Aristotle, as for Plato, the movement of the stars repre- 
sented permanence and unity. This is the diurnal movement of the 
heavens, product of the intelligence ‘‘girando sé sovra sua unitate”’ 
(Par. II, 138) as Dante expresses it, exemplar for the soul ‘‘che 
sé in sé rigira’’ (Pur.. XXV, 75). There must be another move- 
ment as well, however, to explain multiplicity and change—life as 
we know it. Aristotle explains that, in order to account for com- 
ing-to-be and passing away, there is also the leftward movement 
of the planets, the Platonic ‘‘circle of the other.’’ This is the move- 
ment with respect to which we are ‘‘up’’: ‘‘ Nevertheless in rela- 
tion to the secondary revolution, i.e., that of the planets, we are 
in the upper and right-hand part, and they are in the lower and 
left ...’’ [285b]. Ours is the hemisphere of generation and cor- 
ruption, of the life-cycle itself, we may suggest, theirs is the 
hemisphere of permanence. Aristotle might not go so far; medieval 
thinkers certainly did. 

Before continuing, we must note that Professor Nardi has bril- 
liantly shown that only when medieval philosophers tried to recon- 
cile Aristotle with Genesis did the problem of the emersion of the 
land from the water pose itself: 

. .. il problema, inesistente per Aristotele e per Averroé.. . si pose 

ai filosofi, medici e cosmografi cristiani dalla fine del secolo XII in 

poi, per il conflitto che pareva loro delinearsi fra la dottrina aristo- 

telica che pone l’acqua e gli altri elementi concentrici alla terra, e 

Yaffermazione biblica che fu Dio stesso a raccogliere tutta l’acqua 


in un sol luogo “come in un otre,” per fare emergere la “gran secca.” 
[p. 434] 


When Albertus Magnus confronted the argument, he remembered 
the principle that we have been discussing—the northern hemi- 
sphere of generation and corruption, the southern is the hemisphere 
of permanence—taking it far more seriously than Aristotle ever 
did, and suggesting this as a reason why the other is the hemisphere 
of water: 


constat enim quod super inferius hemisphaerium stellae secundum 
diversum motum ab occidente oriuntur: vadunt igitur super illos 
nocte a sinistro coeli, sicut patet ex his quae in secundo libro Coeli 
et Mundi determinata sunt. Signa autem secundum quae moventur 
planetae, in eis supra ordinem naturalem disponuntur: quia in eis 
est Piscis post Arietem, et post Piscem Aquarius, et post Aquarium 
Capricornus, et sic de aliis [i.e., the reverse of ours]: et cum naturalis 
motus planetarum sit secundum ordinem signorum ab Occidente in 
Oriens, videbitur non esse ordinatus motus coeli ad esse et genera- 
tionem super illos. Propter quod dixit Pythagoras inferius hemis- 
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phaerium esse locum poenarum et tartari, vocans dispostionem orbis 
super inferius hemisphaerium orbem sub quem deprimunt hominem 
peccata sua: et gemere eos qui ibi sunt aquis infinitus. [Lib. de 
Natura locorum; I, xii; Opera IX, 553] 


It is precisely because the southern hemisphere is not governed 
primarily by the cosmic movement of generation and corruption 
that Albertus supposed it to be without land. Moreover he sur- 
mises that it is also for this reason that the Pythagoreans made it 
eternity’s locus, the hemisphere of Tartarus. Nobility and daily 
life, with its cyclical change, are in this respect incompatible. 
Dante was no Pythagorean, but he too wrote of a place in the 
southern hemisphere where sin is expiated, and where mortals could 
travel only with divine dispensation. Statius tells us which move- 
ment of the heavens ruled Purgatory itself: 
“Cosa non @ che sanza 
Ordine senta la religione 
De la montagna, o che sia fuor d’usanza. 
Libero @ qui da ogni alterazione. 
Di quel che il ciel da sé in sé riceve 


Esser ci puote, e non d’altro cagione” 
(Purg. XXI, 40-45). 


The only movement of which it can be said that ‘‘sé in sé riceve’’ 
is the first, or outermost; all the others ‘‘di su prendono e di sotto 
fanno’’ (Par. II, 123), a principle that Dante learned from the 


’? 


Liber de causis. This is the movement of the ‘‘circle of the same 
in a Platonic context, or of the Aristotelian first movement, or of 
Dante’s primum mobile, the ‘‘sé in sé’’ recalling both ‘‘girando 
sé sovra sua unitate’’ and ‘‘sé in sé rigira’’. In the light of 
Albertus’ suggestion that in the southern hemisphere ‘‘non [est] 
ordinatus motus coeli ad esse et generationem,’’ it would seem that 
Dante is suggesting that here permanence, the ‘‘movement to the 
right,’’ rules. Rather than say with Professor Nardi that Dante 
adopted an arbitrary Aristotelian convention about an ill-defined 
nobility, it seems more correct to suggest that South is ‘‘up’’ in 
the poem in order to guarantee the sovereignty of the ‘‘circle of the 
same’’ over the whole hemisphere, making generation and corrup- 
tion, mortal life, secondary in that world (and non-existent on the 
Mount of Purgatory) where eternity rules. Therein lies its no- 
bility ; changes such as the author of the Quaestio suggested are 
less likely to occur there. Neither Albertus nor Dante nor the 
author of the Quaestio, if it was not Dante, would have been sur- 
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prised by the simultaneous affirmation of two theses that Professor 
Nardi thinks incompatible: that the south is the more noble hemi- 
sphere, and that change was more likely in the North. Science had 
to wait for Galileo before it could appreciate the fact that varia- 
tion and change have a nobility of their own. 

There was another reason for thinking it proper that the land 
should first arise in the North, and this is the reason used by the 
author of the Quaestio. Given (by the Bible) that there is an im- 
balance in the distribution of land over the earth’s surface, there 
must be some imbalance in the heavens to account for this, since 
‘*the aspects of things below are like to the aspects of things above.”’ 
The only obvious imbalance in the heavens, as far as one could tell, 
occurred in the starry heaven, for there seemed to be, and there in 
fact are, fewer stars in its southern hemisphere than there are in 
its northern. One might suppose that this would make for a greater 
nobility in the northern hemisphere, thus contradicting the Aristo- 
telian contention. Albertus Magnus claimed that ‘‘haee ratio 
movet Pythagoras ad hoe quod dixit partem Septentrionalem primi 
orbis esse sursum .. .’’, and Ristoro d’Arezzo (ed. Narducci, p. 11) 
thought that the fact that there are more stars in the North makes 


it ‘‘up’’ and ‘‘to the right,’’ and therefore more noble. But 
Pythagoras was wrong, for Aristotle had proven him wrong, and 
Ristoro is scarcely significant in this respect, for he never felt any 
particular obligation to follow Aristotle. Albertus, on the other 
hand, was committed to believing both that there were fewer stars 
in the South and that it was the hemisphere of greater nobility. 
He begins by granting that South is up and north down: 


Et sunt in ea [imaginatio] plures dubitationes. Cum enim ad oculum 
videamus esse plures stellas in parte orbis Septentrionali, et plures 
imagines stellarum, videtur quod majoris vigoris est pars Septentrio- 
nalis quam Meridiana pars: et sic videtur dignius esse, quod pars 
Septentrionalis sit sursum quam pars Meridiana coeli.... Nos enim 
scimus quod pars coeli magis habens virtutes est ubi est stella: et 
ideo conveniens esse videtur, quod ubi plures sunt stellae, plus sit ibi 
coelestis virtutis ... [sed] ... dicendum videtur secundum Astro- 
nomos, quod . . . fons caloris est a Meridie et stellis Meridianis: et 
ideo est sursum coeli sicut de eo quod est sursum animalis diximus: 
et ad hoc quod objicitur, quod plures sunt stellae et plures sunt 
imagines in Septentrione, videtur esse dicendum, quod sunt septem 
stellae quae habent se ad alias sicut anima ad corpus, sicunt tradunt 
Mathematici, eo quod agunt in ipsas virtutes suas sicut anima in 
corpus: hae autem septem maxime sequuntur solem... . Solis autem 
vicinior viae terrae est in Meridie . . . et ideo ut opinior, pars Meri- 
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diana dicitur superior, et pars Aquilonaris dicitur inferior. . . . Dicitur 
autem aliquando aliter supremum et infimum coeli secundum cursum 
stellarum: et sicut medium coeli in Meridie vocatur supremum, et 
medium in hemisphaerio inferiori quod est locus stellae in media 
nocte, vocatur infimum: et hoc modo mathematici vocant supremum 
et infimum coeli. [Lib. II, tr. I, 14; Opera IV, 137 f] 


The point is that Albertus managed perfectly well, by shifting the 
criterion of nobility, to square the Aristotelian belief with the fact 
that the North has more stars. We may note in passing that Aver- 
roes, to whom Professor Nardi gives much of the credit for the 
genesis of the idea of nobility, is cited by Albertus as not taking 
Aristotle seriously in this regard: ‘‘Dixit autem ad hoe Averroes 
quod distinctio superioris in caelo et inferioris non est vera nisi 
secundum opinionem Pythagorae .. .’’ (Ibid), which scepticism is 
in part reflected in Thomas’ commentary on De caelo 285b when 
he concluded that ‘‘ Aristoteles . . . loquitur more Pythagoricum.’”’ 
At any rate, it is clear from this passage by Albertus that a phi- 
losopher could hold both to the belief that the South is more noble 
and to the thesis of the Quaestio that the greater number of stars 
is to be found in the northern hemisphere. 

Professor Nardi seems to suggest that Dante could not have be- 
lieved that the stars in the northern hemisphere are stronger than 
the stars in the South, as they are in the view of the author of the 
Quaestio : 

Infine, l’autore della Quaestio attribuisce alle costellazioni dell’emisfero 

boreale solo questo potere di fare emergere la terra; nella Divina 

Commedia invece le stelle hanno un potere ben maggiore: quello di 

trarre all’esistenza i quattro elementi, per la “virtii informante,” con- 

cessa da Dio alle “stelle che ’ntorno a lor vanno,” tanto nell’ emisfero 

boreale che in quello australe. Di questa dottrina, che @ tipica di 

Dante, nessuna traccia nella Quaestio che al poeta @ stata malamente 

attribuita. [65-6] 

But this is either sophistry or an almost unbelievable blunder: the 
word ‘‘stelle’’ is a generic term for ali of the heavenly bodies, 
planets and stars alike. Isidore and Bede, for instance, constantly 
distinguished two kinds of stellae: planetae, id est errantes, .. . 
caeterae, quae aplanes appellantur .. .’’ (Isidore, PL 83, 994; ef. 
Bede, PL 90, 206), and the same is certainly true of Dante. In the 
passage quoted above, Professor Nardi misleads us into thinking 
that he is comparing the doctrines of the Quaestio and of the 
Divina Commedia concerning the power of the stars (although he 
does not in fact say this), whereas he is actually juxtaposing what 
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the former says of the fixed stars, or constellations, with what the 
latter says of the stars in general, including the planets, for with 
respect to ‘‘li elementi,’’ the planets are surely the first ‘‘stelle 
che ’ntorno a lor vanno.’’ Now it happens that the author of the 
Quaestio turns to the fixed stars in his search for an efficient cause 
through the process of elimination, not because he believes the 
planets to be powerless, but because he knows that the planets move 
over both hemispheres equally, and thus do their work ‘‘tanto nel- 
l’emisfero boreale che in quello australe.’’ They cannot therefore 
account for the imbalance. The starry heaven, on the other hand, 
pours down its diverse virtues through diverse organs (Quaestio 
XXI; ef. Par. II, 115 ff., esp. 121 and 139; Moore, p. 341); it 
alone can account for the uneven effect. There is nothing in the 
argument of Quaestio XXI, which abounds in Dantesque expres- 
sions, that need contradict anything that the poem says, or any- 
thing that Aristotle maintained about the nobility of the South- 


ern hemisphere. 
a @ @ 


The poem nevertheless maintains that at least some of the land 


was in the southern hemisphere ; that part of it recoiled from Satan 
when he fell: “‘la terra che pria di qua si sporse .. .’’ Professor 
Nardi reads into this line the suggestion that the land first emerged 
from the water in the southern hemisphere: 


E poiché la parte pid nobile dell’universo @, secondo lo Stagirita, 
lemisfero antartico, in questo appunto, per Dante, era emersa dap- 
prima la terra, che avrebbe dovuto essere abitata dall’uomo, per la 
“virti informante” delle stelle. [p. 14] 


We have shown that on the contrary, it was more fitting that the 
more noble part should have remained lifeless and covered with 
water. The line simply tells us that what land there was in the 
mixed elements of the southern hemisphere (whether a small frac- 
tion or a great deal, but certainly not all) came to ours soon after 
time began: by the very principles of hemispheric nobility which 
Professor Nardi claims Dante to have espoused, it becomes impos- 
sible to believe that the poet could have imagined the cycle of 
generation and corruption taking place in the South. 

To all of this speculation, however, it may be objected that it 
is not relevant to the comparison with the treatise. Nothing that 
happened before Satan’s fall is properly speaking the province 
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of natural investigation. Professor Nardi’s attempt at the wedding 
of science and poetic theology seems particularly forced when it is 
directed toward those moments between the creation of the elements 
on one hand and the fall of Satan on the other. In the first mo- 
ment, he tells us, God created the angels, the heavens, and pure 
matter; in the second the good angels were exalted and began mov- 
ing the spheres so that they might cooperate in the work of creation: 
... gli angeli ribelli invece non furon cosi rapidi, e Lucifero dovette 
perder del tempo per adescare i restii a seguirlo, come pensano alcuni 
teologi, specialmente i pusillanimi che avrebber voluto restar neutrali 
e, posti fra Dio e il diavolo, non seppero decidersi né per l’uno né per 
altro, ma “per sé foro.” Cosi nell’assai lunga mora fra la loro crea- 
zione e la loro caduta dal cielo, “ne giugneriesi numerando al venti,” 
le intelligenze motrici, quando i ribelli precipitarono dal cielo nel- 
l’emisfero antartico, avevan gia “fabbricato” i quattro elementi e 
tratto la terra fuori dell’acqua, come sappiamo. [p. 24-5] 


He is forced to this hypothesis in his attempt to interpret Virgil’s 
words to mean that the land was already separated from the water 
and was entirely in the South when Satan fell, and then to square 
this with the belief that the circling of the good angels was respon- 
sible for the formation of the elements. But his own words may 
be turned against him—‘‘non é dell’indole di Dante’’.. . , for the 
legends about vacillating angels are incompatible with moral in- 
tellectualism: given that the choice was present to all of the angels, 
and that they had the ability to choose, nothing could delay that 
choice. The Scotists could believe in a kind of moral indifferentism, 
but Dante was a radical intellectualist, as Nardi himself has dem- 
onstrated (‘‘II libero arbitrio e l’asino di Buridano,’’ Nel Mondo 
di Dante, pp. 287-303), and the idea of some of the angels marking 
time, trying to decide what to do when they had all the facts at 
their disposal, is as foreign to Dante’s intellectualist mentality as 
ean be imagined (cf. Freecero, ‘‘Dante and the Neutral Angels,’’ 
Romanic Review LI, 1, pp. 3-14). 

If we insist upon accounting for the delay between the beginning 
of the good angels’ gyrations (and hence of time), and the fall of 
Satan to earth, we have a far more acceptable tradition at hand, 
which is purely poetic. Hesiod claimed that it took the Giants nine 
days to fall to earth, and some Christian writers, adapting this to 
the Christian pattern and a nine-sphere cosmology, suggested that 
it took the angels this long to fall from heaven and reach earth 
(Hesiod, Theogony, 722; Piers the Ploughman, b.1.119, Skeat’s note 
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ad loc.). But this is completely outside of Dante’s poem, as is Pro- 
fessor Nardi’s speculation in the first place. For this reason it 
need not detain us. 

We have strayed very far indeed from nature, but it is to nature 
that the author of the Quaestio confines himself: 

. .. the present treatise does not go beyond the scope of nature, for 

it is confined to mobile existence, to wit water and earth, which are 


natural bodies; and therefore we are to look for such certainty as 
is consonant with natural order, which is here our subject-matter .. . 


[XX, 10] 

Nature does not begin until the good angels begin to turn the 
spheres, after their moment of choice. Of Dante’s poetical account 
of the formation of the hemisphere of land, all we know is that 
1) there was a mass of land and water, presumably mixed, in the 
North as well as the South, which was our world; 2) Satan fell; 
3) the land was separated from the water, the former going to the 
northern hemisphere, the latter to the southern. When a scientist, 
as opposed to a poet or theologian, approaches this subject, he must 
perforce begin, not with 1), but rather with 3) : the land was sepa- 
rated from the water. Furthermore, he must choose a natural ex- 
planation: Albertus Magnus knew Genesis I, 9-10 as well as any- 
one else, and yet when it came to explaining why, he made no 
appeal to God, but rather to the stars, and their ability to ‘‘dry’’ 
the water away from the land. So it may have been with Dante, 
if he is indeed the author of the Quaestio: as a poet-theologian he 
suggests the existence of an undefined mass of water and land 
which is separated by Satan’s fall. As a natural scientist, he 
maintains the mass is separated by the attraction of the stars. Nor 
are these contradictory: the scientist describes the phenomenon in 
terms of attraction, the poet-theologian in terms of repulsion, while 
the phenomenon remains the same. If we wished to press a com- 
monplace analogy (Quaestio XXI; Albertus, De natura locorum, 
I, v; Opera IX, 537) between the power of the stars and that of 
a magnet, we might say that just as the magnet attracts at one pole 
and repels at another, so the scientist of the Quaestio sees the 
emergence of the land as the attraction exerted by the northern 
stars, while Dante the theologian sees it as the repulsion of the 
fallen angel. It makes no more sense to ask of the scientist what 
role the devil plays in this attraction, than it does to ask of the 
poet theologian how earth can experience the emotion of fear. 
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The polarity, suggested by our analogy, between northern stars 
and a fallen southern angel is not mere rhetoric, for it points the 
way toward a possible reconciliation of the scientific Quaestio with 
the theologico-poetic Commedia, to be achieved by theologizing the 
former. This is pure speculation, and ordinarily inadmissible in a 
serious discussion of this sort, but it is called for by Professor 
Nardi’s equal and opposite sin: deducing science from poetic 
statement. 


In order to suggest a way of reconciling the two it will first be 
necessary to complete the rebuttal of Professor Nardi’s philo- 
sophical argument. We have already shown it to be incorrect to 
say that because of the southern hemisphere’s greater nobility it 
was more fitting that the earth should have arisen there. It re- 
mains now to demonstrate that the Aristotelian convention has 
little, if anything, to do with determining the region from which 
Satan fell. 


In our discussion of hemispheric nobility we noted that histor- 
ically speaking the polarity was always seen in terms of a duality: 
for the Pythagoreans, North—good, South—bad; for the Egyp- 
tians, North=inferiority, South—superiority ; for Aristotle, or at 
least for Aristotle in the medieval reading, North—change, South—= 
permanence. It happens that exegetes saw such a duality in the 
Bible too, and most often equated the South (heat, light, the Sun) 
with Good, while the North (coldness, darkness) came to symbolize 
Evil. A verse most often cited is Jeremiah I, 14: ‘‘Ab aquilone 
pandetur omne malum super omnes habitatores terrae,’’ which is 
an excellent gloss for Satan himself: ‘‘Ben dee da lui proceder ogni 
lutto’’ (Inf. XX XTV, 36) ; an evil wind proceeds from him, freezing 
Hell itself, just as ‘‘Frigidus ventus aquilo flavit, et gelavit 
erystallus ab aqua’’ (Ecclesiasticus XLIII, 22). It was quite nat- 
ural, then, to associate Satan with the North. Moreover Lucifer 
in the Book of Isaiah, universally understood by medieval exegetes 
to be the devil, says of himself, ‘‘Sedebo . . . in lateribus aquilonis’’ 
(Isaiah XIV, 13), and thereby clinches the matter. Many of the 
most influential commentators, from Rabanus Maurus (PL 111, 
806-7) to Albertus associate Lucifer with the North. St. Bonaven- 
ture goes further, and affirms precisely that hell is in the North, 
symbolically speaking, while heaven is south. Commenting upon 
Ecclesiastes XI, 3 he says: 
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Si ceciderit lignum ad austrum: lignum istud, homo ... Et auster 
dat intelligere calorem caritatis et statum gloriae; Cantici quarto: 
“Surge, aquilo, et veni, auster; perfla hortum meum” etc. Lignum 
igitur cadere ad austrum est hominem in morte introduci in gloriam. 
.. . Si ceciderit ad aquilonem, ibi erit, id est, si ad poenam infernalem; 
Ieremiae primo: “Ab aquilone pandetur omne malum”; qui cadit in 
infernum ibi erit, quia inde nunquam liberabitur. [Quaracchi, VI, 88] 


Nor must it be imagined that this was without its impact in lit- 
erature. My good friend Professor R. E. Kaske has pointed out to 
me a note by W. W. Skeat in his edition of Piers the Plowman 
(1886), which contains citations from Chaucer, Langland, Milton, 
Clout and many others illustrating the point (II, 25). Even in the 
Icelandic Glyfaginning, he tells us (p. 26), ‘‘downwards and 
northwards lieth the way to hell.’’ Of particular interest, how- 
ever, is a passage in The Myroure of Oure Ladye (ed. Blunt 


[1873], p. 189): 


Fyrste ye shall understande that the northe wynde ys colde and 
bytyng. and maketh fayre flowres som tyme to fade. And therefore by 
the northe ys understonded the fende Lucyfer. that by coldenesse of 
hys malyse caused other aungels that are lykened to fayre flowres. 
to fall from blysse. The holy goste also ys understonde by the sowthe. 
for lyke as the sowthe ... by the wynde of hys charyte. and holy 


inspyracion. [he] maketh the rayne of grace to falle upon bareyne 
sowlles. 


Here a polarity, or duality, is established between Satan and the 
Holy Ghost, between the north wind and the south wind, the former 
suggesting the ice of malice, the latter the heat of charity. This is 
not philosophically or theologically justified, of course, for duality 
suggests dualism, and there is no question here of opposite and 
equal. Poetically speaking, however, no one would deny its apt- 
ness; so much is this the case that Dante himself used a kind of 
northern wind—‘‘Quindi Cocito tutto s’aggelava’’ (Inf. XXXIV, 
52)—in this hideous parody of the Divine PNEUMA, or Holy 
Breath. We may go so far as to say that for Dante too, as for 
Bonaventure, to fall to the North is to fall ad poenam infernalem, 
to fall to the South is to be introduced in gloriam. Satan, who 
would sit on the side of the North, has his wish, as princeps huius 
mundi. 

The poem is staged, then, between two poles: Satan and God, 
the former being the center of the physical world and beyond the 
outermost circumference of the spiritual world, whereas God is at 
the center of the spiritual world and is the cireumference of the 
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physical, as the poet learns when he crosses the crystalline sphere. 
In all of this, there is precious little Aristotle. Dante would say 
that the philosopher, in this matter of hemispheric nobility, bears 
out the scriptural tradition in an obscure way, whereas the histor- 
ian may observe that Aristotle’s argument in the De caelo is simply 
a reflection of the human tendency to see symbolically in the dichot- 
omy between north and south the dual poles of a system of values. 

To continue our perhaps fanciful speculation about possible 
ways of reconciling the poetic theology of the poem with the 
science of the tract, we have said that the poem views the emergence 
of the land as the repulsion exercised by the falling angel, almost 
as if the land joined Psalm 90 in its wish to be safe ‘‘A .. . de- 
monio meridiano’’ (v. 6), whereas the treatise attributes the 
emergence to the attraction of the northern stars. It might well 
be that angels and stars are here equivalent, by an association as 
old as the Timaeus (cf. Gregory, Moralia XXVIII, 14; PL 76, 
468), and that it was the fall of Satan and his followers from 
status gloriae, the South, that caused the imbalance in the distri- 
bution of the stars. We need only recall the verse of the Apocalypse, 
universally read as describing Satan’s fall, telling us that when 
draco, the devil, fell to earth, ‘‘cauda eius trahebat tertiam partem 
stellarum caeli, et misit eas in terram.. .’’ (Apoc. 12, 4). When 
the demons (who are stars) fell to earth, did they not leave a 
greater number of stars (who are angels) on the other side? If the 
land moved as a result of this, was the efficient cause the repul- 
sion of stars/angels or the attraction of angels/stars? When a 
magnet turns a piece of metal, does it do so by repulsion from one 
pole or attraction from the other? 

The suggestion as to a possible reconciliation strikes us as im- 
possibly ingenious, and our rhetorical questions are unanswerable, 
precisely because it occurs to no one, except to Professor Nardi, 
to compare poetic theology with a scientific treatise on equal terms. 
Once we have established that there is no necessary and complete 
contradiction between the two, it is difficult to see how, and in 
what direction, one could go any further. 


It should be remembered that none of the foregoing was written 
to prove that Dante was the author of the Quaestio, but merely to 
suggest that Professor Nardi has not given us any reason to suppose 
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that he was not. The philological and empirical demonstrations 
offered by the great Dantists of the past will not fall so easily, and 
they surely deserve to be discussed by anyone who calls their 
results into question. This Professor Nardi does not do, and his 
book suffers for it. 

More important than this is our quarrel with Professor Nardi’s 
methodology; there are more things in Dante’s heaven and hell 
than were dreamt of by Aristotle or Averroes. That Dante believed 
there was no basic contradiction between philosophy and theology 
only a fool would deny; nevertheless, his philosophy is profoundly 
transformed, or perhaps informed, by the articulation of his poem. 
The laws of physics as the world knows them appear to be the 
same in the poet’s universe, but they are conditioned, not by the 
law of gravity, but rather by the law of love. Earth may be the 
heaviest of the elements as far as Aristotle was concerned, but 
there was also a spiritual materiality, more Platonic in origin, 
about which he seems to have known nothing. For Christians, 
Augustine was the great physicist of love, and his doctrine was 
summed up in a simple phrase; ‘‘pondus meum amor meus.’’: 

Weight makes not downward only, but to his own place also. The 

fire mounts upward, a stone sinks downward. All things pressed by 

their own weight go towards their proper places. Oil poured in the 
bottom of the water is raised above it: water poured upon oil, sinks 
to the bottom of the oil. They are driven by their own weights, to 
seek their own places. Things a little out of their places become un- 
quiet; put them in their order again and they are quieted. My weight 


is my love: by that am I carried, whithersoever I be carried... . 
(Conf. XIII, ix, trans. Watts (Loeb), II, 391] 


For this reason there can be no other point ‘‘al quale ogni gravezza 
si rauna’’ (Inf. XXXII, 74) than Satan himself. This creature, 
the eternal negation in the polarity caritas-cupiditas, caused a 
displacement in the cosmos when he fell from which the world 
has not yet recovered: ‘‘Ben dee da lui proceder ogni lutto.”’ 
Physicists, or even Christians when they talk only physics, can 
know nothing about this kind of gravity. Only in a world governed 
by another kind of physics, the physics of love—pondus amoris— 
does it make any sense to say that the earth rushed away, in both 
directions, from a spiritual creature. A neo-platonist, an Origen, 
could believe in the gradual incarnation of a star-soul as it falls 
through the successive planetary spheres until, heavy-laden with 
the dross material that is the flesh, it reaches its point of exile, 
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the earth. A Christian, however, could accept no doctrine equating 
the flesh with evil. A Christian poet, on the other hand, is free, 
just as Augustine was free, to symbolize that evil with a poetic 
materiality such as Satan actually possesses in the poem. The 
gravity of Satan’s sin, in a cosmos which is entirely governed by 
love, where love determines all classifications, becomes incarnate 
in the poem with a material so heavy that all of creation must stand 
aside and make room for it. Small wonder if there should be a 
discrepancy between this system and that of the treatise. 

To say that the arguments of Aristotle and Averroes were re- 
sponsible for Dante’s cosmography is to confuse sources with 
structure: it is certainly relevant to speak of Aristotle with regard 
to the former; with the latter he has very little to do. The poem 
is an itinerary, and if on such a journey the way down is the way 
up, it is not because Aristotle (or countless others) said that the 
South was ‘‘up.’’ Rather is it because in the mystical journey of 
the mind to God, the ascent to truth must be preceded by a descent 
in humility within the self: Augustine’s exhortation, ‘‘Descend... 
so that you may ascend,’’ is echoed by St. Bonaventure when he 
tells us that the way supra nos is intra nos, and Dante’s descent 
into hell is the dramatization of precisely such a journey. We need 
only remember that from the very bottom of the pit, the pilgrim’s 
upward journey into a new world begins as all such journeys be- 
gin,—with a turning upside-down, a ‘‘conversion’’; if we would 
know more about the antecedents of that crucial turning-point, of 
the poem’s center of gravity, of the burella that it created, we 
would do better to turn to Plato’s myth of the eave than to Aris- 
totle’s De caelo. To put the matter another way, if the Quaestio 
looks up at the stars, it does so only with the eye of the body, while 
the poem turns to gaze even at the center of the universe with the 
eye of the soul. It will not do to confuse the perspectives. 

In the last analysis, it is perhaps a tribute to the genius of 
Dante (and of his age) that a complementary detail such as the 
Aristotelian physics should be so little distorted by the pattern of 
the poem that a Dantist of Professor Nardi’s eminence could 
mistake it for the guiding principle. 

JOHN FRECCERO 
The Johns Hopkins University 





SOME NEW TRENDS IN ITALIAN POETRY 
OF OUR TIMES 


HE AWARD of the Nobel Prize to the Sicilian poet Salvatore 

Quasimodo and his 1960 visit to the U.S.A. have aroused a new 
interest in Italian poetry. Quasimodo came to Wayne State Uni- 
versity to participate in the Detroit-Milan Conference (May 1-4). 
In the course of these meetings I had the pleasure to act as his 
interpreter. This experience impressed me more than ever with 
the fact that Italian verse is not known as well as it deserves to be. 
I have therefore undertaken to present some of the major contem- 
porary poets for the purpose of giving the average American 
reader a better orientation on the subject and have illustrated my 
comments on them with translations which I myself made when I 
read the following survey as a paper for the Miles Modern Poetry 
Week held at Wayne State University on April 30, 1958. 

Twentieth century Italian poetry has broken the chains of tra- 
dition, but despite its influence on the younger generation it has 
found little sympathy in the academic world. In the schools both 
in Italy and in this country the study of Italian poetry generally 
ends with D’Annunzio and Guido Gozzano.’ Gozzano died ‘n 1916 
and is the most talented poet that emerged from the crepuscolare 
movement. The crepuscolari writers are in some ways pre- 
cursors of the poets in this article, not only for their aversion for 
D’Annunzio and for any affected elegance, but also for a certain 
aloofness from the very things they write about. 

All but one of the poets I have selected are in varying degrees 
representatives of the Hermetic movement, also known as the pure 
poetry movement. This poetry is the most difficult and most signif- 
icant this country has produced,” having provoked the hottest con- 
troversies, and having made the deepest impression on the genera- 
tion between the two World Wars.’ The movement has ties with 
other trends both in Italy and abroad. Baudelaire, Mallarmé, 
Valéry, Apollinaire, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, E. E. Cummings 
are only a few of the many foreign writers who have been widely 
studied and translated by Italian contemporaries, but the influence 
is more reciprocal than one-sided. The chief inspiration is Leopardi, 
while the greatest antipathy is to D’Annunzio. 
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Like Futurism, although inspired by different sources, Her- 
meticism is an attempt to break away from all aspects of traditional 
literary poetry on the grounds that the common notions of elegance 
and other literary preoccupations are antipoetic and that the forms 
of the old system are no longer adequate for modern poetic expres- 
sion.‘ Hermetic poetry is a kind of poetry in nuce—a process of 
distillation down to the last drop of ‘‘ pure spirit.’’ It aims at the 
complete elimination of rhetoric, ornaments, or anything which 
amplifies the single moment of inspiration or goes beyond the 
essence of our most spontaneous impressions.’ The rest is left to 
the imagination of the reader. The talent of the poet lies particu- 
larly in what he leaves unsaid—in his brevity—which gives the 
poems a fragmentary appearance. 


Hermeticism has created a new poetic language. As you read 
these poems you will probably miss the musical quality common 
to Italian verse. The well-turned period, the popular endeca- 
syllabie verse so natural in Italian have been broken and recon- 
structed according to the needs or whims of the authors. I said 
whims, but I must add that the linguistic problem in Italian is 
more complex than is the case with some of the other European 
languages. Italian still remains too classical and too literary to 
express realistic situations without stiltedness. The language of 
these poets may sound harsh and staccato but it is nevertheless an 
effort to find a means of expression that can better convey the 
attitudes of the contemporary poet. 


The chief exponent of this movement is Giuseppe Ungaretti. 
Born in Alexandria, Egypt in 1888 he finished his education in 
Paris where he came under the influence of French symbolism. 
During the First World War he fought in the worst part of the 
Italian Front in the Carso area, and it was there in the trenches 
that Hermetic poetry began. The content of his poetry is general 
and often universal, but vague. He gives just the lyric essence. 
He seldom reveals the environmental factors, especially the most 
immediate ones, which were responsible for the state of mind that 
inspired a particular poem. These factors are regarded as extra- 
poetic and the reader has to seek them out for himself. One of the 
complaints against Ungaretti is that he does not reveal his own 
personality." His most famous poem consists of two words and the 
apocopated forms of a pronoun and a preposition: 
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Mattina Morning 

M’ illumino Immensity 

d’ immenso illumines my soul' 
All the traditional tricks of imagery, metaphor, analogies, rime, 
accent, even punctuation seem to be eliminated. However if at the 
end of a statement we were not used to seeing a period its omission 
would not help to evoke a sense of infinity as it does in the distich 
above. This example shows how symbols for communication acquire 
new meaning by their omission in modern poetry. But what does 
he mean by M’ illumino d’immenso? Is it a desire for total oblivion 
as in Leopardi’s L’infinito? Or is it a moment of exaltation—a 
revelation—a keener sense of infinity which the poet has never felt 
before? Elsewhere he says that man is nothing and that he is 
happy to be a fibre of the stuff of the universe. 

One thing seems clear, and this is a characteristic of all Hermetic 
poetry, and that is that the search for freedom is not the result of 
an active force, but as in Leopardi, it is an escape into solitude. 

Many of Ungaretti’s poems are like epigrams, except that they 
are about the future rather than the past—such as the beginning 
of a day or an evening, or the beginning of the life of a flower.’ 
If I interpret the next poem correctly the reader is expected to 
understand that it is an analogy of the subject stated in the title. 
The blossoming of a red rose is the birth of a new morning that 
emerges full of vitality and aspirations from an ocean of bells. 
The poet feels that no more words are needed to state the com- 
parison. Yet it is not the rose but the image of the morning which 
lingers in our minds. 

Rosa fiammante A red red rose 


Su un oceano Amidst a million bells 
di scampanellii another morn is born 


affiora 
repentina 
un’ altra 
mattina 
(L’Allegria) 

The pieces about the future are only momentary shouts of joy. 
Most of Ungaretti’s verses are inspired by sad memories of the 
past, such as the death of his son or his war experiences.’ It was 
in the trenches of the Carso that Ungaretti found himself. There 
on a scrap of paper topping a rock or a mess kit he would fix his 
impressions condensing his feelings in their most essential form. 
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His is a poetry full of pain. This is how he records the effect of 
an unforgettable experience—the famous battle of Mt. San Michele: 


Sono una creatura I am a creature 
Come questa pietra Like this rock 
del S. Michele of San Michele 


cosi fredda so cold 
cosi dura so hard 


cosi prosciugata so dry 

cosi refrattaria so refractory 

cosi totalmente so totally 
disanimata inanimate 

Come questa pietra Like this rock 

é il mio pianto are my tears 

che non si vede that can not be seen 


La morte Death 
si sconta is paid for 
vivendo by the living 


(L’Allegria) 
The poem above appears as a list of words, a series of linguistic 
units through which the inner life of the author is reflected and 


woven. 
In the same battle, the soldier moves on and is stirred by the 


sight of the destruction of a town. It is impossible to witness such 
a sight without expressing horror and deep sorrow. I have seen 
many express it with tears, which are very consoling. But 
Ungaretti’s tears, like those of many soldiers, are petrified. In his 
heart he keeps the memory of all the war victims dear to him 
and so he speaks of his heart as the greatest wreck of all. 


San Martino del Carso San Martino of the Carso 

Di queste case Nothing of these homes remains 

non @ rimasto except a few scraps of walls. 

che qualche 

brandello di muro. 

Di tanti Of so many people dear to me 

che mi corrispondevano even fewer remain. 

non é rimasto 

neppure tanto. 

Ma nel cuore But in my heart not one 

nessuna croce manca. cross is missing. 

E il mio cuore My heart is the most 

il paese pit straziato. devastated town of all. 
(L’Allegria) 


Notice how he avoids as much as possible the usual process of 
analogy through which the poet compares his sentiments and 
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moods with the objects around him. Here instead the image is 
treated in a more direct fashion—instead of saying ‘‘my heart is 
like a devastated town,’’ he says, ‘‘my heart is a devastated town.”’ 
(Cf. Rosa fiammante above). 

One of the most interesting figures of this century is Massimo 
Bontempelli, a professional writer born in Como in 1878. He was 
the leader of the literary movement Novecento and founder of the 
review 900 (1926) which opposed regionalism and advocated a 
literature that was European in character. Novecentismo is an 
offshoot of Futurism and has much in common with it. Bontem- 
pelli is mainly known as a novelist and humorist but has also 
written poetry. Some of it reflects the fundamental paradoxical 
and surrealistic quality of his prose. The world he describes is 
artificial and incomprehensible—full of irony and oddities both 
in actions and words which remind one of the Futurists. His char- 
acters move about like puppets, with stiff, jerky movements. They 
even laugh and ery but always keep the mechanical quality of 
the robot. It is possible that Bontempelli who was the most popular 
writer during Fascism may have intentionally satirized the Fascist 
world. However he was writing in the same fashion even before 


Fascism. He seems to delight in teasing his readers—he gets them 
all worked up and just when he seems to become lyrical he stops 
and tells them that the game is over. Here is an example: 


Games 

Tie four strings to a sensitive 
soul, little boy, 

one on each end. 

Just so. Pull one string, then 
another: 


Giuochi 


Attacca, bimbo, quattro fili 
agli estremi d’un’anima sensitiva. 


Cosi. Tira un filo poi l’altro: 
vedi alza un piede poi l’altro 


si drizza si muove va. 


Cammina impettita — scatta. 
Quanti angoli — acuti — 
ottusi — puntuti. 

Anima matta. 

Allenta quel filo: si china. 
Spingila in mezzo, pigia: 


apre le braccia come fosse in croce. 


Le giunture scricchiolano 
ma l’anima va imperterrita. 
I membri si stirano 

i pezzi si scontorcono 


ha fatto un giro come un acrobata. 


see, it lifts a foot, then the other; 
it straightens, it moves, chest out. 
See how stiffly it walks — it jerks. 
All angles and corners — 

sharp — pointy. 

Crazy soul! 

Slacken that string: the soul bows. 
Push the middle, squeeze: 

the arms open as on one crucified. 
Its joints squeak, 

but the soul remains undaunted. 
The limbs stiffen; 

now the pieces are all twisted; 

it rolled like an acrobat. 
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S’é un po’ schiantata? non importa. Something snapped? no matter. 
Sembrava vera. It seemed ‘real. 

O vedi vedi gli occhi, Oh look, look — its eyes — 
piange? ma é vera? it weeps? but is it real? 
non importa é@ solo d’anima. no matter, it is only soul. 


Su, bambino, via i gioccattoli Come now, little boy, take away 
e a letto, se no non si cresce. these toys and go to bed, or you 
won’t grow. 


Il purosangue, Facchi, 1919 


In this painful tragi-comic distortion of reality there is a certain 
enchantment or magic that for Bontempelli is the foundation 
of art.” However unlike the enchantment of the pure dream world 
or the magic of epic literature capable of delighting the fantasy of 
even the juvenile reader, the enchanted world of the Surrealist 
can be appreciated only by the sophisticated adult who ean find 
the key to its enjoyment outside of the bounds of reason. Thus, 
Bontempelli’s humor is generated by the absurdity of arguments 
carried on with passionate conviction like the one in his short story 
‘Tl giro del mondo’’ which asserts that a man traveling to a 
nearby town is going farther away than one who is taking a trip 
around the world, because the latter is coming back where he 
started from, whereas the former’s destination is several miles 
away.” 

Perhaps the most talented of the Hermeticists is the self-taught 
journalist Eugenio Montale born in Genoa in 1896. Like Ungaretti’s 
poetry, Montale’s has a definite lyrie quality, but it lacks music; 
his rhythm is uneven, and his verse is harsh like the world he 
describes, consisting of rocks, dust, broken glass, thorns, and other 
objects suggesting aridness and hostility. He named one of his 
collections Ossi di seppia—cuttlebones. His verse still preserves 
some of the traditional forms. The main difference is in his choice 
of words not commonly found in poetry. He too is very impersonal. 
He says he is not able to speak either about himself or the people. 
‘*My poems are mushrooms which grew by themselves.’™ 

At the beginning of Ossi di seppia he greets his readers by 
saying that he has no revelations to make. All he can offer is an 
oceasional glimmer. Like the others, his poetry reflects a lack of 
faith—a state of abulia—as in the crepuscolari, and is also an 
admission that these poets have not found an ideal means of ex- 
pression. There are no positive convictions; for these poets con- 
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victions of an ethical nature have no place in poetry. This is his 


warning to the reader: 


Non chiederci la parola che squadri 
da ogni lato 

l’animo nostro informe, e a lettere 
di fuoco 

lo dichiari e risplenda come un 
croco 

perduto in 
prato. 

Ah l’uomo che se ne va sicuro, 

agli altri ed a se stesso amico, 

e l’ombra sua non cura che la 
canicola 

stampa sopra uno scalcinato muro! 

Non domandarci la formula che 
mondi possa aprirti, 

si qualche storta sillaba e secca 
come un ramo. 

Codesto solo oggi possiamo dirti, 

cid che non siamo, cid che non 
vogliamo. 

(Ossi di seppia) 


mezzo a un polveroso 


Do not ask us for the word that 
will 

reveal every facet of our shapeless 

soul, and in letters of fire declare it 

and make it resplendent as a poppy 

lost in the middle of a dusty field. 


Happy the man who walks secure, 
to others and to himself a friend 
and does not heed his shadow 
cast by the hot sun upon 

the broken plaster of a wall. 
Don’t ask us for the formula 

that may reveal new worlds, 

but a few crooked syllables 

dry as a branch. 

This alone can we tell you today, 
what we are not, what we want not. 


Much of this poetry seems to spring from a definite state of 


impotence before unsurmountable obstacles like the wall in the 
poem Meriggiare which hides from view the gardens behind it and 
cannot be sealed because of the sharp pieces of glass that are 
imbedded in its top. 

On a hot summer noon in the shade of such a wall on a lonely 
dusty road on the Ligurian coast, the poet concentrates on the 
natural environment about him, and it seems to him that every- 
thing on earth with its endless labor is destined to lie along a wall 
which hides what lies beyond it. 


Meriggiare 

Meriggiare pallido e assorto 
presso un rovente muro d’orto, 
ascoltare tra i pruni e gli sterpi 
schiocchi di merli, frusci di serpi. 


Nelle crepe del suolo o su la veccia 

spiar le file di rosse formiche 

ch’ora si rompono ed ora 
s’intrecciano 

a sommo di minuscole biche. 


Midsummer noon 

To lie pale and engrossed 

by a lonely garden wall 

blazing in a midsummer noon, 

to listen among the stumps and 
thorny shrubs 

to shrill cries of blackbirds 

and the rustling of snakes. 


To peer into the cracks 
or watch upon the vetch 
the rows of busy ants 
breaking and interlacing 
on minute peaks. 
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Osservare tra frondi il palpitare To watch through the branches 
lontano di scaglie di mare the distant throbbing of scales of 
mentre si levano tremuli scricchi the sea 
di cicale dai calvi picchi. while the trembling chirping of 
crickets 
rises from the tops of scattered 
rocks. 


E andando nel sole che abbaglia Moving away from the shade 
sentire con triste meraviglia into the blazing sun 
com’é tutta la vita e il suo travaglio to feel with sad wonder 
in questo seguitare una muraglia how all life and its toil 
che ha in cima cocci aguzzi di is but a following of a high wall 
bottiglia. that has imbedded in its top 
the sharp pointed glass of broken 
bottles. 


(Ossi di seppia) 


This poem like Ungaretti’s Mattina has much in common with 
Leopardi’s L’Infinito where a hedge obstructs a large part of the 
horizon. It has the same point of departure but with a different 
conclusion. In Leopardi’s poem the hedge is the instrument which 
allows the imagination to reach beyond the horizon. It is not an 
element of frustration as it is here, but a stepping stone to freedom. 

The next poem expresses a strong preoccupation with the fleeting 
aspect of life and all the things which are dear to us. It reminds 
one of Petrarch and the Romanticists. Like most hermetic poetry 
it reveals a deep feeling of insecurity and loneliness. Happiness 
is of short duration; the slightest jar can upset it or break the 
tenuous thread from which it hangs. This precarious state of 
happiness might have been indicated by a tight-rope walker by 
most of us, but not by Montale. He prefers the edge of a blade. 

The analogy of the weeping child who has just lost his full 
happiness by letting the string of his balloon escape from his hand 
closes the poem with a wail of anguish. 


Felicita raggiunta, si cammina 

per te su fil di lama. 

Agli occhi sei barlume che vacilla, 
al piede, teso ghiaccio che s’incrina; 
e dunque non ti tocchi chi pit t’ama 


Se giungi sulle anime invase 

di tristezza e le schiari, il tuo mattino 

é@ dolce e turbatore come i nidi delle cimase. 
Ma nulla paga il pianto del bambino 

a cui fugge il pallone tra le case. 


(Ossi di seppia) 
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Happiness found, for you we walk on a thin blade. 
You’re like a little light that trembles from 
the weakest breath, 
a thin sheet of ice that crumbles under foot; 
to touch is forbidden to those who love you most. 


If you reach a soul dark with sadness 
and you give it light, 

your morning is sweet and precarious 
like a nest on a finial. 

But nothing helps the tears of a child 
who lets his balloon escape into the sky. 


The bookseller Umberto Saba (Trieste, 1883-1957) is in a class 
by himself. Like Ungaretti and Montale he has been one of the 
most widely read poets during the past fifty years, but throughout 
his life he preferred to remain aloof from the new literary currents 
of this century. Unlike the impersonal and incomprehensible poetry 
of many of his contemporaries, his is simple, very personal poetry, 
concerned with common experiences close to earth. 


Saba’s mother was Jewish. In the poem below lament or pain, 
so familiar to Semitic people, acquires a universal sound—a com- 
mon language (una voce e non varia) that expresses with one voice 


the pain of creatures of all species and enables different species 
to communicate with each other as in this dialogue. This sense of 
oneness in all forms of life calls to mind the poetry of Giovanni 
Pascoli, a precursor of contemporary verse. 

Saba too avoids ordinary literary eloquence. His style exhibits 
an unusual simplicity of grammatical construction that seems 
almost raw. 


La capra 


Ho parlato a una capra. 

Era sola sul prato, era legata. 
Sazia d’erba, bagnata 

dalla pioggia, belava. 


Quell’uguale belato era fraterno 

al mio dolere. Ed io risposi, prima 
per celia, poi perché il dolere é eterno, 
ha una voce e non varia. 

Questa voce sentiva 

gemere in una capra solitaria. 


In una capra dal viso semita 
sentiva querelarsi ogni altro male, 
ogni altra vita. 


Il Canzoniere, Einaudi, 1958 
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The Goat 

I spoke with a goat. 

Alone in the meadow, she was tied. 
Sated with grass, drenched in the rain, 
she bleated. 

Her even bleat was brother to my pain. 
And I answered, first in jest; 

then because sorrow is eternal; 

it has one voice and does not vary. 
This voice I heard 

in the lament of a lonely goat. 


In a goat with Semitic visage 
I heard the wailing of all suffering, 
of every thing that lives. 

The end of the Second World War marks a departure from the 
abstract modulations of the Hermeticists and a return to traditional 
forms. Postwar writers argue that the poet has a social responsi- 
bility and cannot remain passive to society, but must modify it.” 
This has led to a kind of social poetry, an old trend of course, from 
Dante to the Risorgimento, but instead of using the customary 
monologue today’s poets are inspired by the more dramatic form 
of the dialogue, which gives their poetry a choral quality like the 
voice of the people. The verse flows in wide rhythms and is in the 


language of the people, not in the literary style of the professional 


writer. 
This concern with social problems may not be so much a reaction 


4 


to Hermeticism or to Croce’s esthetics, as some critics represent it,” 
but it may be rather a fulfillment of a form of expression that was 
not possible under a dictatorship. Postwar Italian poetry has a 
wider appeal not only to the Italian people but to Europeans in 
general. 

Many of the poets as well as the best novelists of today are from 
the South where life is hardest. Even Salvatore Quasimodo (1901-) 
who is one of the most gifted of the hermetic group has taken part 
in this ethical-realistie movement. His lauda below in form of a 
dialogue between a dead partisan and his mother who spits and 
then fires her pistol on Mussolini’s corpse hanging next to Carletta 
Petacci’s is an example of this movement of the postwar period. 


Laude, 29 Aprile 1945 


Figlio Son 
“E perché, madre, sputi su un ‘Mother, why do you spit upon a 
cadavere corpse 
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a testa in git, legato per i piedi 

alla trave? E non hai schifo degli 
altri 

che gli pendono a fianco? Ah quella 
donna, 

le sue calze da macabro can-can 

e gola e bocca di fiori pestati! 

No, madre, férmati: grida alla folla 

di andare via. Non é@ lamento, é 
ghigno, 

é gioia: gia s’attaccano i tafani 

ai nodi delle vene. Hai sparato 

su quel viso, ora: madre, madre, 
madre!” 


Madre 

“Sempre abbiamo sputato sui 
cadaveri, 

figlio: appesi alle grate di finestre, 

ad albero di nave, inceneriti 

per la Croce, sbranati dai mastini 

per un po’ d’erba al limite dei feudi. 

E fosse solitudine o tumulto, 

occhio per occhio, dente per dente, 

dopo duemila anni di eucaristia, 

il nostro cuore ha voluto aperto 

l’altro cuore che aveva aperto il tuo, 

figlio. T’hanno scavato gli occhi, 
rotto 

le mani per un nome da tradire. 

Mostrami gli occhi, dammi qui le 
mani: 

sei morto, figlio! Perché tu sei 
morto 

puoi perdonare: figlio, figlio, 
figlio!” 


Figlio 

“Quest’afa ripugnante, questo fumo 

di macerie, le grasse mosche verdi 

a grappoli agli uncini: lira e il 
sangue 

colano giustamente. Non per te 

e non per me, madre: occhi e mani 
ancora 

mi bucheranno domani. Da secoli 

la pieta @ Vl’urlo dell’assassinato.” 

(11 falso e vero verde) 
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hanging by its feet? Do you not 
loathe 

the other bodies which hang 
beside it? 

Ah that woman, dressed like a 
dancer 

of a can-can macabre and her 

throat and mouth like trampled 
flowers! 

No, Mother, stop: shout to the 
crowd 

to go away. Theirs is not a lament; 
it’s 

an ugly grin, it’s joy: horseflies 

are beginning to crowd about the 

bulging veins. Oh, you have fired 

your pistol on that face: Mother, 
Mother, Mother.” 


Mother 

“We have always spat upon the 

corpses, my son: hanging from the 

gratings of windows, from the 
yardarm 

of ships; burned on the Cross, 

dismembered by hounds for a 
handful 

of grass at the edge of a manor. 

And whether it be solitude or 
tumult, 

an eye for an eye, a tooth 

for a tooth, after two thousand 

years of eucharist our heart 

wanted to tear the heart that had 

torn yours, my son. They gouged 

your eyes, broke your hands for a 

name one should forsake. Show me 

your eyes, give me your hands: 

you are dead, son! And since 

you are dead you can forgive, 

my son, oh my son, my son!” 


Son 

“This foul smell, this smoke 
of ruins, the fat green flies 
hanging in bunches from the 
hooks: rage and blood justly 
flow. Not for you, not for me, 
Mother: my eyes and hands 
they will pierce again tomorrow. 
For centuries pity has been the 
shout of the assassinated.” 
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In this poem there is an overindulgence in the description of 
repugnant aspects of reality which reminds one of D’Annunzio. 
The sensual description of the ravages of death, the pleasure for 
the spectacular and the most sordid aspects of reality are alien to 
Quasimodo’s poetry, but more commonly found in writers like 
Moravia, Palazzeschi, Malaparte, and many other contemporaries 
who have felt the unavoidable need to impress the reader with 
all the ugliness of the misery in war-torn Europe. The poet has 
every right to speak about these things, but he must choose between 
the particular and the general, whether to express reality by minute 
details or to condense it into a few lyric lines. 

Notice by contrast how Ungaretti treats the same subject in 
eight short lines. 


Non gridate piu Stop shouting 


Cessate d’uccidere i morti, Stop killing the dead, 

Non gridate pit, non gridate Stop shouting, stop, 

Se li volete ancora udire, If you still want to hear them, 

Se sperate di non perire. If you hope to survive. 

Hanno l’impercettibile sussurro, Their whisper is imperceptible — 
Non fanno pili rumore Quiet — 

Del crescere dell’erba, Like the growing of the grass, 
Lieta dove non passa l’uomo. Happy where man does not pass. 


(11 dolore) 


This too is a shout to respect the dead, all the dead, of the same 
war. However, the message of the dead generalized by the beautiful 
analogy of their imperceptible whisper with the silence ef. the 
growing of the grass is much more touching than the shout of the 
assassinated and the detailed macabre description of the rotting 
corpses in Quasimodo. 

One conclusion which may be drawn from a study of Italian 
Twentieth Century literature is that lack of freedom does not 
necessarily impede artistic production. Some of the best Italian 
poetry was written during Fascism when the poet was compelled 
to withdraw deeply into solitude in order to give vent to his 
feelings. It is interesting to note that freedom and the commendable 
effort to assume a greater social responsibility induced the highly 
talented Quasimodo to speak in a voice that does not move us so 
much as the muffled voice with which he excelled during the hated 
period of Fascist tyranny. The image perhaps was too fresh in 
his mind. 
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It is still not common knowledge among Americans that most 
Italian narrative fiction that was so favorably received after 1945 
was written during the same period and under the same conditions 
in which Hermetic poetry flourished. The writer deplores oppres- 
sion of any kind, but he is aware that there are pitfalls for the 


artist whether slave or free. 
ARMAND L. DE GAETANO 


Wayne State University 


1Before 1950 very few anthologies included poets born after 1914. 
See E. Falqui, La giovane poesia (Rome, 1957), p. 683 ff. Of the antholo- 
gles which are more representative of our century only a few have been 
written with notes and comments for the express needs of the student. 
These are of recent publication such as G. Spagnoletti’s Poeti del Nove- 
cento (Milano, 1951) and M. Apollonio’s Letteratura dei contemporanei 
(Brescia, 1956). The first anthology which attempts to explain to the 
general public (no longer in school) some of the best poetry written after 
1909 was published in 1956, Antologia popolare, ed. V. Masselli et al. 
(Firenze, Vallecchi). Studies and translations in English date mostly 
from 1958: Edward Williamson, “Contemporary Italian Poetry,” Poetry, 
LXXIX, 3-4 (Dec. 1951, Jan. 1952); “Perspective of Italy,” an Atlantic 
Monthly supplement (N. Y., 1958); Sergio J. Pacifici, “Something Old 
and Something New,” Yale French Studies, XXI (1958): The Penguin 
Book of Italian Verse, ed. and trans. George Kay (Harmondsworth, 
1958); The Poem Itself, eds. Stanley Burnshaw et al. (N. Y., 1960); Sal- 
vatore Quasimodo, Selected Writings, ed. and trans. Alien Mandelbaum 
(N. Y., 1960). 

2O0n the obscurity of Hermetic poetry see criticism of F. Flora, 
Orfismo della parola (Rocca S. Casciano, 1953), 361-365; G. Camposam- 
piero, La poesia italiana contemporanea (Roma, 1938), pp. 300-324. 

*The opposition assumed a united front in the name of “Realismo 

Lirico” or “Terza Corrente” in August 1949. See Lionello Fiumi, “Realismo 
Lirico,” Italica (Dec. 1950), 277-293. For a mc_« objective analysis see 
E. Falqui, La giovane poesia (Rome, 1957), pp. 7-83. An interesting study 
on periodicals reflecting Italy’s “present literary conscience” is Olga 
Ragusa’s “Literary Periodicals,” Italian Quarterly, III, 12 (Winter 1960), 
60-69. 
*The need for innovations of poetic forms is evidenced as early as the 
XVI century, particularly in G. G. Trissino’s L’Italia liberata dai goti, 
T. Tasso’s Aminta, and G. B. Guarino’s Pastor Fido; but the progress is 
slow despite the contributions of Leopardi and Carducci. Truly radical 
changes both in form and content are not made until Futurism. An in- 
teresting essay on modern poetry is S. Quasimodo’s “Discorso sulla 
poesia,” Il falso e vero verde (Milano, 1956), pp. 73-89. 

On the concept of poetry and the needs of the modern poet read 
Ungaretti’s brief essay in Masselli’s Antologia, pp. 211-218. “The word,” 
says Ungaretti, “must be born of an expressive tension which fills it 
with its fullest meaning.” Op. cit., p. 213. 
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*G. Camposampiero, op. cit., p. 303 ff. 

‘Except where otherwise indicated all poems herein are reproduced 
from the latest editions of Arnaldo Mondadori and are translated by the 
author of this article. 

* A study could be made on this epigrammatic quality and other aspects 
shared in common by Ungaretti and Emily Dickinson. 

*See Ungaretti’s comments on memory as the essential theme of his 
poetry, Antologia popolare, op. cit., pp. 216-218. 

” Read his statement in A. Gargiulo’s Letteratura italiana del nove- 
cento (Firenze, 1958), p. 221. 

u“T] giro del mondo” in B.’s La donna dei miei sogni (Milano, 1925). 

2 See his comment in Antologia popolare, p. 237-238. 

™ Quasimodo, II falso e vero verde, loc. cit. Cf. Bontempelli who says, 
“Poetry is the achievement of solitude.” See his Lirica italiana (Milano, 
1943). Avvertenza. 

* Quasimodo, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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A CRITICA letteraria, e artistica in genere, si suole qualificare 
storica, estetica, stilistica, marxista, semantica, ecc., a seconda 
che riconosca come suo punto di partenza ideale i dati di fatto, i 
valori espressivi, quelli teenici, i legami con la societa ece.: tutti 
elementi non solo preziosi all’intelligenza d’un’opera d’arte, ma 
tali che — debitamenti approfonditi — sboceano inevitabilmente 
l’uno negli altri. Un metodo storico in senso stretto si contentera 
della nota della lavandaia; un metodo storico consequenziario non 
potra trascurare i valori estetici e stilistici e sociali. Un metodo 
estetico in senso stretto si contentera delle delibazioni zuccherose ; 
un metodo estetico consequenziario non potra prescindere dalle 
altre istanze. E cosi via. 

Ma cotesta opera di approfondimento completo é, in pratica, 
realizzabile? Ogni critico ha il suo punto di partenza; dal quale 
si leva pitt 0 meno verso una critica totale: ma sino a quale zona 
plausibile? Vediamo, di fatto, che un erudito resta erudito, che un 
critico estetico resta un Momigliano, che uno stilista resta 
un De Lollis. Questo fatto giustifica gli sforzi in favore della 
scelta d’un punto di partenza, d’un metodo, che in certo modo dia 
migliori possibilita di sostenere o comprendere le esigenze degli 
altri. Chi non ricorda quante volte il Croce, nell’esaltare il suo 
metodo estetico, avanzava la pretesa ch’esso comprendesse in sé, 
riassorbendolo e superandolo, il metodo storico? Bugia o no, 
l’esigenza é giusta: ogni critica deve essere tutta la critica. 

Per la critica come per la filosofia, si ripresenta il problema se 
partire dall’astratto o dal concreto, dal cielo o dalla terra: non 
sono altrettante forme di metafisica i metodi estetico, storico, 
semantico, ecc.? In primis, infatti, non c’é la bellezza delle immagini 
o del ritmo, e non c’é neanche la societa e la cultura: ¢’é soltanto, 
il corpo. Se, dunque, vogliamo instaurare un metodo eritico non 
metafisico, un metodo sul quale ci si possa fondare veramente e 
costruire sin che vogliamo o possiamo, non resta che la fisiologia. 
Quale corpo, tale arte; quale capacita di trasposizione della tua 
fame, tale danza poetica. 

Una definizione astratta d’un poeta pud anche avvicinarsi alla 
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sua indole verace; non percid appare meno gratuita delle solite 
definizioni metafisiche della vita. Ariosto é il poeta dell’armonia: 
che senso ha una definizione del genere? Quale rapporto necessario 
e originario si pud istituire tra la persona di Ludovico Ariosto e 
la parola ‘‘armonia’’? Ludovico della tranquillita: ecco un’altra 
frase approssimativa, ma comunque meno arbitraria della prece- 
dente. ‘‘In casa mia si sa meglio una rapa’’: ecco un verso, dello 
stesso Ariosto, che potrebbe offrire l’apertura per un adeguato 
discorso critico sul maggior poeta del Cinquecento. 

L’apertura, s’intende, non é la conclusione, perché le trasposizioni 
dalla fisiologia alla psicologia e alla poesia sono oltremodo com- 
plesse. Ma guai a trascurare la base, il punto di partenza, la 
matrice sanguigna! Ne vengono i soliti travisamenti, che fanno 
delle correnti storie letterarie altrettanti tempi della conven- 
zionalita se non della menzogna. 

A quali ditirambi non si giunge per un Manzoni? Col risultato 
di estraniarlo dalla coscienza di lettori e di scolari, com’é destino 
di tutti i santi e i Garibaldi di cui non é@ permesso dir male. E dir 
male, per la mentalita che imperversa, non é sparlare, ma semplice- 
mente parlare senza genuflessioni ed ariette, osservare — per 
esempio — che il Manzoni era un debole, che la sua intelligenza 
riusciva a dare una parvenza di forza a quella debolezza congenita, 
che il suo speechio poetico pid terso é don Abbondio, l’uomo che 
il coraggio non se lo pud dare perché non lo possiede da madre 
natura. 

Leopardi é il poeta del dolore. Chi non ha un suo dolore, una 
sua fame insoddisfatta? Anche Petrarea non fa che lamentarsi: 
se si vuole definire una determinata personalita, non ci si pud 
fermare a parole cosi generiche. Solo 1’uomo Leopardi — in con- 
fronto, poniamo, con |’uomo Petrarea — ci pud svelare la radice 
del suo dolore: il trecentista geme d’amore e di rimorsi religiosi, 
ma non disdegna le vanita mondane, la gloria, le donne; 1’otto- 
centista arde, effettivamente, di desiderio sensuale, che pur non 
pud soddisfare. 

I] Paseoli segna la disintegrazione della forma poetica classica: 
altro luogo comune, e in parte accettabile, sempre che non si prenda 
come punto di partenza d’un discorso. Il disintegrato, infatti, é lui, 
Pascoli, prima che la sua forma metrica: puerile e pensoso, querulo 
per nonnullaggini, non virile benché di sesso maschile, sdolcinato 
e violento. [1 Cecchi, esaminando le lettere del Pascoli alla ‘‘Gentile 
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incognita,’’ non pud nascondersi che la ‘‘smania di compiangere 
se stesso sta per diventare umoristica,’’ non pud nascondersi la 
gragnuola di ‘‘querele e piagnistei,’’ non pud nascondersi gli 
‘‘seatti pit bruschi e inaspettati’’ ecc. ; e tutto cid lo lascia perplesso 
(‘‘Corr. d. sera,’’ 4 marzo 1959). Ma la seienza non pud fermarsi 
alla perplessita, né questa — nel caso in questione — avrebbe una 
ragion d’essere se la critica letteraria partisse dalla fisiologia per 
spiegarsi la poesia. 

Verga é il poeta della povera gente, Verga é il poeta della roba. 
Ma come il Verga arriva ad essere il poeta della roba, se non si 
vede 0 non si suppone in lui, prima, l’uomo della sua propria roba? 
l’uomo che, appunto perché é ecosi tenacemente attaccato al suo 
denaro e ai suoi agrumeti, capisce i poveri e i risparmiatori e lo 
strazio di chi si vede sperperare da altri i propri beni? Per dimo- 
strare alla sua amante che egli pensa ‘‘prima di tutto’’ a lei. Gio- 
vanni Verga espone le sue strettezze e poi le annunzia un vaglict- 
tino (lettera, per esempio, del 19 marzo 1908) - ecco una paginetta, 
che introdurrebbe ai Malavoglia meglio della discettazione sui Vinti. 

Si dira: — e se per caso non conosciamo |’uomo, dovremo rinun- 
ziare a comprendere il poeta? — Rispondo che tutto, a questo 
mondo, é approssimativo e relativo. Si badi, perd, che anche un 
nudo testo letterario, senza aleun sussidio biografico, pud dare suf- 
ficiente conoscenza dell’uomo. Si supponga di non conoscere nulla, 
proprio nulla, della vita del Carducci, e di leggere, con animo 
spassionato, qualeuna delle delle sue liriche, anche qualeuna delle 
pit celebrate, anche qualche strofa soltanto. Quella, per esempio, 
su Napoleone: ‘‘ivi, Lanciata ai troni |’ultima folgore, Date con- 
cordi leggi tra i popoli, Doveri, o consol, ritrarti Fra il mare e Dio 
eui tu eredevi.’’ Ablativi assoluti, ‘‘dovevi .. . ritrarti’’; forme 
ed espressioni siffatte potrebbero appartenere ad altri che ad un 
professore di lettere? Un professore imperiosetto, col dito puntato 
su Aiaccio (ivi, dovevi), ed anche furba la sua maniera (‘‘ Dio cui 
tu eredevi’’ sottintende: chi ci crede, ha i suoi vantaggi; ma questo 
non significa che ci creda anch’io). Si pud scommettere sulla facile 
carriera d’un autore del genere. 

Si veda, con lo stesso criterio, qualche espressione di Dante, anche 
del Dante minore: allor che, per esempio, nel De vulgari eloquentia, 
definisce i suoi oppositori uomini che poco distano dai bruti (‘‘qui 
parum distant a brutis’’: I, 9) o i Toseani esaltatori del loro 
volgare come furiosi in cotesta ubriacatura (‘‘in hae ebrietate 
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baceantur’’: I, 13). E’ chiaro che, si tratta d’un uomo cosi convinto 
d’una data verita, da non temere, per essa, d’inimicarsi mezzo 
mondo: si pud scommettere che i cari contemporanei gli renderanno 
non diciamo la carriera, ma addirittura la vita difficile. 

La critica fisiologica, é evidente, quanto pid é sviluppata, tanto 
pid coincide con le migliori istanze della critica di tutti i tempi. 
In ogni tempo, si potrebbe anzi aggiungere, la critica pid resistente, 
o meno labile che sia, ha scelto |’indirizzo che va dall’uomo allo 
serittore, anziché quello che va dallo serittore all’uomo. Il primo 
indirizzo ha preso magari le mosse dalle forme apparentemente pil 
nobili dell’uomo (suoi interessi culturali, psicologici, eee.) ; ma ha, 
comunque, lasciato pagine non caduche dal Foscolo al De Sanctis, 
dal Thovez al Marchesi. Ancora un passo avanti, e qualeuno — sia 
pure in saggi dall’intento non specificamente critico — ha delineato 
movenze corporali d’un Carducci come d’un Momigliano con tanta 
acutezza, da porci senz’altro sulla buona strada per |’intelligenza 
critica: ricordo Ugo Ojetti e Giuseppe Villaroel. 

La critica deliberatamente fisiologica nascera, dunque, ricolle- 
gandosi al De Sanctis non attraverso il Croce, ma contro le defor- 
mazioni metafisiche del Croce. E avra, come sua parabola ideale, 


i seguenti campi d’indagine: fisiologico (corpo individuale e sue 
trasposizioni mentali e morali), storico (corpo sociale, dall’ambiente 
familiare a quello educativo, dalle suggestioni letterarie ai problemi 
della civilta contemporanea), stilistico (corpo espressivo, segno 
rivelatore di tutta una personalita). 


Gino Raya 
Universita di Roma 





AN ANTI-MACHIAVELLIAN EMBLEM 


HE STUDY of political theory in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries is indeed an interesting and complex area of research 
and the bibliography is both extensive and impressive. One of the 
most important aspects of the field is the study of Machiavellism 
as well as the anti-Machiavellian movement as revealed in the 
many treatises in which the Florentine was assailed.’ In the study 
of this problem, emblem literature may possibly furnish some in- 
teresting texts, and all the more so, since many emblem books can 
be considered mirror-of-the-prince treatises and the subjects and 
themes treated are of an ethical, moral, and political nature. The 
most striking and best known example of this type of work is 
Diego de Saavedra Fajardo’s Idea de un principe politico cristiano, 
in which a number of allusions to Machiavelli are to be found. 

In our present note, we should merely like to call attention to 
an anti-Machiavellian emblem, which to the best of our knowledge 
has not been quoted by the specialists. We are reproducing here 
the emblem with its accompanying Latin poem, as it appeared in 
Henricus Oraeus, Viridarium hieroglyphico-morale, Frankfurt, 
1619, p. 90. It is also to be found in an emblem book printed two 
years earlier, Andreas Friedrich, Emblemes nouveauz, Frankfurt, 
1617, pp. 90-91 with the following text: 

Tels de Machiavel sont les coeurs des disciples: 
Le renard ne delaisse 4 jamais sa nature, 
Exercant sa finesse il n’espargne travail, 


Ses armoiries sont l’ennemi du bercail; 
Un faux coeur est depeint ainsi par la figure. 


Declaration: 


Entouré de rayons tu es, coeur frauduleux, 

Ou pour tout il n’y a que serpens venimeux, 

En toy l’avarice est provenante de haine, 

Tant y a qu’eslevé tu es a peu de peine. 

L’espée & le baston tu as en ton pouvoir, 
Cependant ta malice on ne peut pas bien veoir: 
Tu es fort diligent & employes finesse, 

A faire du renard, quand tu vois ta foiblesse; 
Que s’il vient 4 propos que puisses faire coup, 
Tes armoiries sont ouvertement le loup: 

Pour autant que tu es en grand’ estime & charge, 
Chose estrange ce n’est si ton chapeau est large. 
Or tu debvrois penser, jacoit que ne |’entens, 
Que ton orgueil se passe avec bien peu de temps, 
Puis ton coeur venimeux avec ta violence, 
T’apporteront au corps & ame doleance. 
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The plate of the emblem was also used in Jacob de Zetter, Kosmo- 
graphia iconica moralis .. ., Frankfurt, 1617.’ 
KarRL LUDWIG SELIG 


University of Minnesota 


? See particularly the works of Gaetano Mosca, Virgilio Titone, Giuseppe 
Santonastaso, Pierre Mesnard. Alois Dempf, Giuseppe Ferrari, Andrea 
Sorrentini, Charles Benoist, Antonio Maravall, Albert Cherel, Juan Be- 
neyto Pérez, V. Taborda, and D. W. Bleznick in JHI, XIX (1958), 542-550. 

*For bibliographical information on emblem books cited, see Mario 
Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery. Vol. Il. A Bibliography of 
Emblem Books (London, 1947). 


EmBrema. 


"AN H AEONTH MH 
EZIKHTAI, THN AA@& 


DEKHN OPOLALON. 











Sit Princeps mitis confians,manfuctus 08 ab/q, 
Ira pracipits,fraudibus,atq; dolo: 

Tardus 6 ad panas,velox ad premiadanda,. 
&t doleat quotsens cogitur e/fe ferox 





STENDHAL, CRITIC OF ITALIAN OPERA 


T WAS fully characteristic of the French novelist, Henry Beyle, 

that his tombstone in the Montmartre Cemetery bears, at his 
wish, the inscription Arrigo Beyle, Milanese. Stendahl, as Henry 
Beyle also styled himself, had often been denounced during his 
lifetime, as a ‘‘mauvais Frangais,’’ because of his infatuation for 
Italy, and notably for Italian music. In the course of his numerous 
sojourns in Italy, he had spent countless hours listening to opera 
buffa, had had oceasion in that country to compare many a prima 
donna with her counterpart in France, and had been a witness to 
the decline of the Neapolitan school of operatic composition and 
the ascendeney of the German school in the same field. It is not 
surprising, then, that this Italianized Frenchman, who was gifted 
with a facile pen, should have expressed his reactions and opinions 
to the music he heard in the La Scala of Milan or in whatever 
Italian opera house he happened to be. 

This he did in several biographies of prominent composers of 
his time and in various allusions to the art of musie throughout 
his novels and memoirs. Just as in De l’Amour he set out to 
expound his ideology of love, he likewise embarked on an ideology 
of musie which he applied in particular to Italian opera. What 
sort of a critic of Italian music was Henry Beyle? How do his 
reactions to Italian opera compare with modern judgment of the 
scores he wrote about? 

To answer such questions, it would be well first to examine 
Stendhal’s technical qualifications as a music-critic. In his memoirs 
Henry Beyle describes wittily his early attempts, as a boy in 
Grenoble, to play the violin and clarinet. When his musie teacher 
despaired of teaching him to play in tune on one or the other of 
these two instruments, the boy tried voice lessons, but with even 
less success. Stendahl was to remain all his life, regretfully, a poor 
musical performer, and a mere worshipper at the shrine of the 
arts. A frustrated composer, he had to content himself with writing 
about music. 

What strikes the modern reader of Stendhal as particularly 
unusual in the numerous pages in which this non-performing lover 
of music describes his artistic likes and dislikes, is the Frenchman’s 
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marked preference for the opera of the eighteenth-century Nea- 
politan school, and his well-nigh fanatical love for a composer of 
that same school, relatively forgotten today, Domenico Cimarosa. 

In 1824, for example, Standhal writes: ‘‘Les chants (de Cima- 
rosa) sont les plus beaux qu’il ait été donne a4 1’4me de concevoir.’’ 
His initiai contact with Cimarosa and the Neapolitan opera buffa 
dated from his first visit to Italy in 1800, as a second lieutenant 
in Napoleon’s army, at the tender age of seventeen. No sooner 
had the young officer arrived at Ivrea, just on the Italian side of 
the Alps, than he hurried to the town’s one theater. The opera 
to be performed that night, Cimarosa’s Il Matrimonio Segreto, was 
new to him. In his memoirs, some 36 years later, Stendhal was to 
recreate vividly that performance: the stuffy hall, the noisy audi- 
ence, the steady rumble of passing ordnance, the prima donna who 
front tooth, but above all, the enchantment he felt 
upon hearing in Italy, the dream-land of his adolescence, the 
musical scores of a Cimarosa, with all its Latin exuberance and 
vocal bravura. Straightway his decision was made: ‘‘ Vivre en 
Italie et entendre de cette musique devint la base de tous mes 


was missing a 


raisonnements.’”’ 

Upon completion of the Napoleonic campaign, Stendhal, back 
again in Paris, kept his resolve. With the tears and laughter of 
Italian opera music ringing in his ears, he tried to lull his nostalgia 
for Italy hy attending, as often as he could, performances of Nea- 
politan opera at the Odéon. He tells us, not without pride, how at 
this period in his life, he heard with unflagging romantic exalta- 
tion, at least one hundred performances of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto in the same theater. 

Stendhal developed in his early manhood what we would be 
inclined nowadays to eall a Cimarosa-complex. Indeed, it was with 
considerable effort that he was able eventually to broaden his tastes 
so as to enjoy the compositions of contemporary Italian composers, 
and all his life he was to remain quite incapable of appreciating 
German music, (Mozart excepted,and was not Mozart an Austrian ?) 

He first rebelled against Rossini, for example, but little by 
Tittle, his admiration for the saucy rhythms of that popular com- 
poser grew, but almost in spite of himself. To honor the Italian 
master as well as to profit by the vogue that Rossini was enjoying 
among French opera-goers, Stendhal wrote in 1824 his Vie de 
Rossini, an entertaining, if highly inaceurate biography. By this 
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time, Stendhal had become somewhat conscious of the superficial 
nature of much of Cimarosa’s music. He was forced to admit that 
Rossini had renewed the opera buffa and infused new life into the 
somewhat decrepit genre. Nevertheless, Stendhal was to remain 
all his fife a ‘‘Rossiniste de 1815,’’ (to use his own expression ). 
He never fully accepted Rossini’s later operas, such as Otello and 
Mosé, in which the Frenchman disliked the preponderance of the 
contemporary Germanic style, which he felt was detrimental to 
the Italian melodie tradition. 


Stendhal likewise was hostile in his judgments of Bellini and 
Donizetti. There was too much ‘‘orchestra’’ in their scores, he tells 
us. Though he doubtless had occasion to hear some of the early 
works of Verdi, he makes no mention of this composer in any of 
his writings. 

To justify these musical judgments, namely his predeliction for 
the Neapolitan opera and his aversion for the ‘‘learned’’ style of 
the German school, Stendhal developed an ideology of music. For 
this artistic amateur, music was an art-form to which he conceded 
little, if any, intellectual appeal. Vocal art, he maintained, was 
essentially a pleasure for the ear and ‘‘bonheur de sentiment.’’ 
Since a sung melody is more capable of producing a lasting 
pleasure, the non-vocal element in music is of interest merely as 
a means of heightening the emotional effect of a sung melody. 
Logically enough, Stendhal regretted to see the instrumental ele- 
ment increasing in importance, especially in Italian opera, and 
exclaimed petulantly: ‘‘La difficulté et l’ennui du concerto 
s’introduisent partout.”’ 


For Stendhal, the excellence of a musical composition lay in its 
power to evoke happy reminiscences. Like the paintings he looked 
at, and the women he loved, in the same way, the musical scores 
he listened to, were, so to speak, screens upon which he projected 
the patterns created by his imagination. It is clear, in the light of 
this theory, that if Henry Beyle brought to his first audition of 
Cimarosa’s Il Matrimonio Segreto an imagination excited by his 
first contact with Italy, the El Dorado of his adolescence, subse- 
quent auditions of the same work recalled and magnified in that 
same imagination the color of Cimarosa’s music and enabled the 
aging Stendhal to recapture his first exaltation. By the same 
token, music of other composers met his approval only in propor- 
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tion as it resembled both in musical style and evocative power the 
seores of Domenico Cimarosa. 

Is it not characteristic of the truly romantic soul to keep alive 
in his heart a particular affection for the loves of his youth? Near 
the end of his life, Stendhal, the amateur music-critic, who had 
written so much on love, and had heard so many operas, saw fit 
to sum up his artistic tastes by writing: ‘‘Je n’ai aimé avec passion 
dans ma vie que Cimarosa, Mozart et Shakespeare.’’ The modern 
eritic would scarcely be surprised that the Frenchman placed 
Mozart and Shakespeare on an equal footing of supreme artistry. 
If Stendhal completed his trilogy with Cimarosa, it was surely not 
because he was unaware of the “rothy nature of some of Cimarosa’s 
melodies, but out of gratitude for the memories that those Italian 
arias had aroused in the heart of a young romantic second lieu- 
tenant on his first visit across the Alps. 

Rospert W. Lowe 


Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEWS 


Rospert A. Hay, Jr.: Italian for Modern Living, LINGUISTICA, Box 619, 
Ithaca, New York, 1959. 


Here is a grammar of the Italian language, rather a method for learning 
the Italian language, that came to see the light of day quickly,—and this 
review, alas, didn’t,—quickly, and that is meet, for it is Italian for modern 
living; and since our modern living changes so rapidly under the ad- 
vances of technology and the resultant impact on our social intercourse, 
language, its instrument, changes rapidly, not only superficially but even 
in its very roots. In the case in point it is “Italian” for “Modern Living”— 
which has, to say the least, become unruly—not to imply that this new 
grammar is intended solely for teen-agers—but for the maturing adoles- 
cent—so in keeping with the spirit of approach in this our jet-age, the 
old grammar rules are deduced from carefully built-up patterns or ex- 
amples or sample phrases and sentences—as of old our ancestors studied 
“Inductive Latin Grammar.” Plus ca change plus ... But there is q 
difference. The method here and now employed is lifelike—like our 
proccess, in a way, of learning our first speech, by building up phrases— 
and the grammar is taught as after-thought inductively: ora, buon’ora, 
di buon’ora. (The grammar comes in in the matter of the apostrophe). 

In view of how modern living has become unruly and abominates 
“Lessons’”—we have abolished the term along with “precept”—this gram- 
mar—like another recent one for Italian—has no “Lessons” but “Units” 
and there are 25 of them; for in the maddening rush of Modern Living, 
in our breathlessness, we pantingly are frightened of larger numbers. 
Grammars are now books which must be capable of being got-through- 
with in a limited time if not in a hurry. I shall take up Unit I presently. 
We may glimpse Modern Living in the succeeding Units in the form of: 
Meeting People, Occupations, People and Places, The Weather (oh gem 
of social amenity!), Room and Board, Sprucing Up (oh joy—faire sa 
toilette!), Dining Out, Shopping, Sightseeing, Trains, Automobiles, 
Beaches, Sports, Theaters and Concerts, Mail and Tobacco (the latter not 
out of business yet despite cancer scare), Banks and Housing, Offices, 
Markets and Shops, Health and Sickness, University Life, History, Art, 
Music, Literature, (these latter Units accede to the customary now time- 
honored traditions of winding up every Italian grammar with Cultural 
and Areas’ Material). 

Each Unit is built up on Basic Sentences (to be memorized )—through 
Choral Repetition and Individual Repetition, Pronunciation and Spelling 
are attended to, Grammatical Patterns come to light. Then in this art, 
there is a rest-period of Listening In on a conversation between two per- 
sons, as it were, whether on a party-line since adolescents have monopo- 
lized the telephone circuits, or by just plain eavesdropping on a public 
thoroughfare. Next the students’ ingenuity is incited from their usual 
lethargy to create Free Conversation (a most valuable exercise)—two are 
set at improvising scenes analogous or allied to those witnessed through 
the clever promptings of the “scenari” proffered by the author (“im- 
presario”)—a method analogous to those of the old Italian Commedia 
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dell’Arte—thus maintaining a good healthy Italian tradition. Now, finally 
in each Unit, there follows a Vocabulary of the words introduced in the 
Unit all higglety-pigglety but alphabetized and not like in so many mod- 
ern grammars with all the nouns separated from verbs, adjectives from 
adverbs. I do favor a separation of idiomatic expressions, however. At 
last for each Unit, as a parting gesture, one must turn to an appendix 
to additional material appropriate to each Unit for General Practice. As 
the author states (p. xiii), “A minimum of six contact hours is normally 
required to cover each unit.” The method is essentially that of the 
“mimi-memo” used by the author in other of his grammatical productions. 
It is good, but where in our modern rush can the student find hours 
enough to memorize all the yards of phrases and sentences—“They should 
be learned absolutely by heart” (p. xi)? A student highly gifted in mem- 
ory or with a burning enthusiasm to learn a language will speed along, 
but—others? 

Unit I brings in the social amenities which used to be in the, Intro- 
duction of older grammars. It contains items that for thirty years I have 
always taught first; namely, the numerals and time-telling. All these 
things are utilized to train the student in initial pronunciation habits. 
In this volume the author makes a fetish—though it is not such through- 
out Italy—of his concern with consonantal reduplication, indicated in 
each case throughout by a “plus-sign” as a coefficient sign wherever it 
should occur. In a later article in a paragraph of reconstructed Proto- 


Romance (Language 36.2 (Apr.-June, 1960), 204-05), Professor Hall uses 
a “times-sign” (“x’’) to indicate the phenomen, which would seem more 
logical since the science of Mathematics has changed some of its methods 


as in handling fractions, but not its symbols; ie., “x,” pronounced two 
times; whereas the “plus-sign” could be reserved for the phenomen of 
assimilation of consonants, a phenomenon mentioned several times in the 
Hall Grammar. This reduplication phenomenon fa capolino on page 7, 
but we have to wait until Unit III section B-3 to be further acquainted. 
(Helpfully each page at the bottom not only in the middle bears its 
number but like the old signature marks in bookmaking, bears to left 
or right the Unit and Section numbers). This preoccupation with re- 
duplication was one of Ruth Shepard Phelp’s (Morand) in her I/talian 
Grammar of yesteryear (1917), (Introduction, p. 9, paragr. 5b). She, in 
her pronunciation section had English exercises to assist the student— 
room-mate, mad-dog, big-gun, mile-long, pine-knot, tit-tat, etc. Mr. Hall 
gives no such homely exercise; but his preoccupation is clearly an out- 
come of our-age-driven-speech-conscious phonetics-laboratories, which seem 
to improve somewhat after an eternity of practice the habits of the slow- 
to-move. We recall this matter was near to the heart of our colleague 
Mrs. Hilda Norman (Barnard) in our own Italica 14.2 (June, 1937), 57- 
63. But is all this additional “plus sign” “coefficient” print to distract 
the eye really worth all the trouble when we consider how the phe- 
nomenon varies from locale to locale in Italy? The capolino grows to a 
capolone. Amid the Useful Words and Phrases introduced into Unit I for 
the sake of teaching pronunciation, some would seemingly indicate a 
rather rarefied form of modern living -sciovinists for “sh” sound—why 
not in the age of the diabolically contrived hour, two-hour, day-long strike 
in Italy, which runs a train two hours and has it sit in the nearest sta- 
tion (at least that exquisite good grace) for two hours or keeps the 
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Public Libraries closed just one day or the telephones from functioning 
or the mail from being delivered -sciopero? or at least sciocco! 


Since the grammar is conversational in approach, the matter of proper- 
names is important. They have always amused me in all grammars. It 
is as ticklish a problem of choice for the grammarian as for the novelist. 
We recall Oscar Wilde chose geographical terms or names. I seem to 
detect a crescendo of daring in Mr. Hall’s choice. His world in Italy is 
truly an international one amid Mrs. Streptow, Berglund, Marquardt, 
Pamela Pickins, Nesselrode (whe should be some sort of confectioner), 
Parkinson (diseased?), Carstens and Martens to Paolo and Virginia 
(whose want of ship-wreck rescue no longer adorns parlor walls), to the 
very casalingo Francesca and Carolina who are on the train (p. 136). By 
the way, our author’s particular faible for railroads comes out in the mar 
(p. xiv) of Italy, giving Ferrovie elettrificate and Ferrovie non elettri- 
ficate, but every year that goes by reduces the “non”; the photograph 
of the Metropolitana trains at Ostia Lido station (p. 311) (elettrici) and 
the station at Novara (p. 154) (steam-engine in the photo, but now elet- 
trificata la linea—as of this past summer, I was over it) and the station 
of Varallo Sesia (p. 154) with its old-fashioned steam-engine. A Unit 
(XI) is devoted to Trains (pp. 140-154) and time-telling around the clock 
by 24 hours (p. 51) is treated, but out of fairness to the author, he does 
designate that this method is also used for “other public services,” yet 
would it not have been well to add for the sake of being more specific: 
concerts, public functions, lectures, etc? The author is apparently cog- 
nizant of what I too have found among youthful visitors to Italy—they 
never take a train, but take Pullmans, go in automobiles (Unit XII, pp. 
155-170), or hitch-hike. 


Now the working grammar deduced from built-up sentences is ex- 
pertly elucidated from the author’s profound knowledge of historical and 
modern Italian usage on which he as well as several of our colleagues 
have published detailed studies mostly in our own Italica as well as in 
other American periodicals. Witness: PRONUNCIATION—‘e’ to ‘o’, Ca- 
milli, Ital., 13.4 (Dec. 1936), 108, Davis, 14.4 (Dec. 1937), 177ff. RE- 
DUPLICATION—already alluded to. PRONUN.—Camilli, 13.1 (Mar. 1936), 
6. Austin, 8 (1931), 79ff. QUANTITY—Parmenter and Carman, 9.4 (Dec. 
1932), 103ff. INTONATION—Parmenter and Trevifio, 7-3 (Sept. 1930), 
80ff. GORGIA TOSCANA—Hall, 26 (1949), 65ff., Merlo, 27.4 (Dec. 1950), 
253ff. (Gram., p. 237). PHONEMES-ORTHOGRAPHY—Hall, 21 (1944), 
73ff. PHONETICS—tTreves, 24.1 (Mar. 1947), 62ff. ARTICLE—DEFINITE 
—Cioffari, 14.3 (Sept. 1937), 93ff. With family-name—Hall, Language 17 
(1941), 33ff. NOUN—Plural in -a fem.—Hall, 28 (1951), 134ff, and 33 
(1956), 140ff. Merlo, 29.4 (Dec. 1952), 229ff. (Gram., p. 132). Singular 
in -a fem. from Lat. neuter pl.—Turville, Todd Memorial Volumes II 
(1930), 215ff. Vulg. Lat. -es to Ital. -i pl.—Politzer, 28.1 (Mar. 1951), 1ff. 
AUGMENTATIVE FEM.—H. and R. Kahane, Rom. Philol. 2.2-3 (Nov. 
1948-Feb. 1949), 135ff. AUGMENTATIVES—Luciani, 20.1 (Mar. 1943), 
17ff. COMPOUND-NOUNS—Hall, Lingua Nostra 9.1 (Mar. 1948), 22-3. 
PRONOUNS-COMPLEMENTS—Hall, Ling. nostr. 13.1 (1952), 22ff. UOMO 
—Brown, Language 12 (1936), 35ff. VERB-APOCOPATED INFINITIVE— 
Noce, 18.4 (Dec. 1941). 197ff. MODAL AUXILIARIES—Luciani, 21.1 (Mar. 
1944), 1ff. PAST CONDITIONAL—Goggio, PMLA 37 (1922), 566-73. SUB- 
JUNCTIVE—Field, Mod. Philol. 23 (1925-6), 201ff., and Curme, MP, 26 
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(1928-9), 389ff. MOOT POINTS—Hall, 36.1 (Mar. 1959), 56ff., 37.3 (Sept. 
1960), 163ff. DEVEL. IN MOD. ITAL.—Hall, MLJ, 44.8 (1960), 339-43. 

This book is printed by the photo-offset process, having been typed 
scrupulously by its author himself. However by this Modern Living 
Process, we are denied the visually striking quality as found particularly 
for the grammatical rules in the bold-faced or heavy faced type usually 
found in such grammars as Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins’ overhauling of 
the original Charles Hall Grandgent’s Italian Grammar as well as in many 
other modern printed ones. Our author maintains with modifications a 
feature found in some older grammars; namely, the use of acute and 
grave accent marks to show vowel quality and accentuation in the word, 
(omitting the circumflex accent mark). On this issue one might see 
Ernest A. Siciliano, ‘Suggestions on the Use of Written Accents in Italian,’ 
in our Italica 34.4 (Dec. 1957), 245-8. 

When the present reviewer began his teaching career over thirty years 
ago, and had, like many novices, to teach all the beginning Italian as 
well as the beginning French, the head of his department during that his 
first year one day took off a high up shelf a beginning French grammar, 
handed it to the novice, saying, “Here’s a book I’d like to see tried out 
here some time. Maybe you’re the one to do it.” I did. The results were 
astonishingly good. I believe one member of that beginners’ class be- 
came a professor at Yale and is now on the Guggenheim Foundation Board. 
That book was Living French by Richard T. Holbrook. I have every 
confidence that this new sort of namesake will measure up in practice; 
and although it at first glance appears a bit forbidding like the older one, 
will not soon be relegated to a high up shelf, for already its worth is 


being proved by the impressive list of adoptions throughout the country 
and in Florence. 


Lewis HALi GorDON 
Brown University 


B. E. Vinvos: Manuale di linguistica romanza. Prima edizione italiana 
completamente aggiornata dall’autore. Traduzione dall’olandese di G. 
Francescato. Biblioteca dell’ ARCHIVUM ROMANICUM, serie II, vol- 
ume 28. Firenze (Leo S. Olschki), 1959. 


Fra i principali—e pit riusciti—contributi allo studio della linguistica 
romanza si deve collocare senz’altro questa prima edizione italiana dello 
Handboek tot de Romaanse taalkunde del noto linguista ungherese, B. E. 
Vidos, professore di linguistica romanza nell’universita di Nimega. Pub- 
blicato nel 1956 e redatto in olandese, il primo manuale ebbe, dalla parte 
dei romanisti di tutti i paesi, una accoglienza meritatamente entusiastica. 
Appena uscita, l’opera fu riconosciuta non soltanto come un ottimo sussidio 
all’insegnamento universitario, ma come un vero contributo alla sistema- 
zione metodologica della scienza glottologica, utilissima tanto agli studiosi 
che agli studenti a cui fu originariamente destinata. La pubblicazione 
di questo lavoro importantissimo in una lingua pid facilmente accessibile 
ai romanisti s’imponeva dunque senz’altro, ed é la buona fortuna e l’onore 
della comunanza studiosa italiana che si é presentato per adempiere questo 
difficile compito il giovane linguista italiano, Giuseppe Francescato, 
dotato non soltanto di conoscenze approfondite dell’italiano e dell’olan- 
dese, ma anche della materia stessa dell’opera. Il Francescato ha dato 
al lavoro un rivestimento italiano accurato, preciso, e chiarissimo. 
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L’opera comprende due parti: la prima, divisa in cinque capitoli, tratta 
la metodologia e la storia esterna della linguistica romanza; la seconda, 
pit lunga, divisa in sei capitoli, si occupa dei grandi problemi di origine 
e di struttura delle lingue e dei dialetti romanzi. Una scelta preziossima 
di indicazioni bibliografiche commentate fa parte di ogni capitolo. In ap- 
pendice si trova notabilmente un indice analitico della materia trattata. 

I due grandi meriti dell’opera corrispondono precisamente alle due 
divisioni principali di questa materia. Il primo é@ di aver esposto siste- 
maticamente, comparato accuratamente, e apprezzato giustamente le pa- 
recchie metodologie che sottogiacciono le indagini linguistiche moderne, 
dal metodo storico-comparativo alla strutturalismo attualmente di moda; 
il secondo, di aver ripensato i principali problemi della filologia romanza 
dal doppio punto di vista della sincronia e della diacronia, e di aver messo 
cosi alla nostra disposizione una sintesi del miglior pensiero glottologico 
contemporaneo. 

Questi risultati non si sono raggiunti, naturalmente, senza qualche 
leggiera sconvenienza di enfasi 0 omissione di fatto. Mi sembra, per 
esempio, che la critica della “neolinguistica” bartoliana sia molto pit 
severa che non lo meriti questo gran contributo italiano allo sviluppo 
della metodologia moderna. Alla pagina 80, l’autore ci dice che la neolin- 
guistica “non é altro che la corrente neogrammatica basata sulle fonda- 
menta della geografia linguistica” e che i neolinguisti “infatti non erano 
degli oppositori delle ‘leggi fonetiche,’ anzi avevano addirittura stabilito 
altre leggi consimili.” E ancora: “Non c’é nulla, nella neolinguistica, che 
meriti il nome di ‘nuova’.” Tutti questi giudizi sono certo esagerati e 
molto discutibili, ed anche, a parer mio, addirittura insostenibili se si 
considera che i neolinguisti, invece di stabilire il loro sistema sulle fonda- 
menta della geografia linguistica, contribuirono loro stessi, e non poco, 
allo stabilimento di quelle stesse fondamenta. Le utilissime, se non per- 
fette, norme areali, che l’autore qualifica di ‘cosiddette’—e non si vede 
chiaramente il perché—non si formularono da sé, né, a tutto rigore, 
dalla scuola di Gilliéron. Ma cid che nuoce di pit il giudizio severo del- 
l’autore sulla neolinguistica é l’assenza di ogni menzione della viva po- 
lemica metodologica sostenuta pochi anni fa dal professor Giuliano Bon- 
fante contro la cosiddetta scuola linguistica ‘americana.’ 

Un’altra omissione, ed anche piu seria, é quella del ruolo del siciliano 
nella formazione della lingua letteraria italiana e del problema annesso 
della continuita della tradizione latina in Sicilia, uno dei problemi vera- 
mente fondamentali della linguistica storica romanza. La nota teoria del 
Rohlfs, secondo la quale l’attuale latinita della Sicilia @ l’opera di una 
neoromanizzazione medioevale dell’isola, non @ affatto presa in conside- 
razione in questo lavoro. Le osservazioni sulla formazione della lingua 
italiana (p. 351 e seguenti) mancano dunque di precisione e di ampiezza. 
Quando si parla in un tal contesto delle forme letterarie e fiorentine 
famiglia, lingua, vince, ecc., non si pud prescindere di indicare che queste 
forme sono anche siciliane e addirittura meridionali. 

A parte peré queste piccole riserve sul trattamento di alcuni problemi 
che riguardano pit particolarmente gli specialisti di italiano, il manuale 
prende un posto d’onore fra le esposizioni moderne della nostra scienza. 
Ii piano dell’opera si presta in modo efficacissimo ai fini dell’insegnamento 
universitario, ai quali contribuiscono anche la chiarita della presentazione 
e la sua incontestabile autorita. Il collega Vidos, secondato dal suo as- 
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sistente Francescato, ci ha dato in questa pregevole opera, passata per il 
tramite delle lingue ungherese, olandese, e italiana, un vero contributo 
didascalico nella miglior tradizione scientifica europea. 

JOSEPH PALERMO 


University of Connecticut 


GIuLio Natali: Fronde sparte: Saggi e discorsi (1947-1959). Padua: 
CEDAM, 1960. 265 pp. (Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto Universitario di 
Magistero di Catania, No. XI.) 


The essays collected here first appeared in various periodicals, and 
we must be grateful that the author has made them conveniently avail- 
able in a single volume. As Natali states in his “Avvertenza,” they are 
only “scritti minori’—mainly notes and sketches—and they constitute 
the second such volume he has published (after Dal Guinizelli al D’An- 
nunzio, Rome, 1942). 

The first essay, “Il paradiso terrestre e la sua custode,” is a reduced 
version of a Lectura Dantis. In the ample and leisurely development 
traditional in such oral presentations, Natali makes the following points: 
Matelda is the symbol of earthly felicity, the reward of the perfect active 
life, and the preparation for the contemplative life. Like Virgil, Beatrice, 
Bernard, she is a historical person chosen, as was Dante’s custom, to be 
herself and also to have a symbolic role in the poem: “sensus spiritualis 
semper fundatur super literalem et procedit ex eo.” Natali reviews the 
various theories as to her historical identity, and concludes, as had 
Fornaciari, C. Schloss, and Zingarelli before him, that she is the Donna 
Gentile of the Vita Nuova. 

The second essay also deals with the Divina Commedia. “Versi brutti 
di Dante,” first published in Jtalica (1959), points out a number of lines 
and brief passages which Natali finds defective or unpoetic. Some of these 
are merely faulty readings due to the editors of the 1921 critical edition. 
Others seem to be attributable to Dante himself—improper words used 
for the sake of rime, crude Latinisms (“quel de’ passuri e quel de’ passi 
piedi’”), stylistic artifices, precious phrases and images, overlearned astro- 
nomical disquisitions, far-fetched similes, obstruse historical and geo- 
graphical circumlocutions, conundrums, and riddles. Although relatively 
in number, they are hard to explain, and cannot be explained away. 

“Un bizarro traduttore delle Metamorfosi” presents Giovanni Andrea 
dell’Anguillara, a poor devil of a poet who lived in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. His masterwork turns Ovid into an Ariostean poema romanzesco 
in ottava rima, of uneven but interesting style. In “Storia del non so che,” 
Natali makes of the famous phrase the symbol of the preromantic and 
romantic periods, cites a number of scholars who have considered its 
history and meanings, quotes examples from Petrarch (one), Boccaccio 
(one), Firenzuola, and many later authors, especially Manzoni. The ex- 
pression first became frequent in the sixteenth century; it is still alive, 
and tends to become simply “un che” in modern writers. 

In “Ludovico Antonio Muratori” Natali surveys rapidly the laborious 
life and monumental works of the great eighteenth-century polygraph who, 
he implies, is the father of modern Italian historiography. “Giuseppe 

Parini e la tentazione” explicates the ode “La caduta” as an interior 
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dialogue between Parini and himself, between his better nature and ma- 
terialistic ambition. “Vittorio Alfieri” presents a sketchy characterization 
of this romantic temperament and classical artist who created a thor- 
oughly Italian poetic tragedy, and wrote noble philosophical sonnets, ex- 
cellent satires, and wretched comedies. The next essay is still more 
sketchy, but expresses the laudable hope that someone will finally write 
a thorough-going study of the great eighteenth-century archeologist “E. Q. 
Visconti,” many of whose papers are preserved in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris. In the brief study on “Aurelio Bertdéla ‘letterato alla 
moda del secolo XVIII’” Natali points out a number of interesting de- 
tails in the correspondence and essays of this notable translator of Gessner 
and student of German letters. 

“Come si legga una tragedia sbagliata” studies Foscolo’s “best” trag- 
edy, Ajace (1811). The action of the play fails to reveal character; its 
finest portions are the lyrical tirades and descriptions. Foscolo is un- 
able to get outside himself and view his characters objectively, or to enter 
into their personalities—despite- the fact that Ajax, like all Foscolo’s 
heroes, is a self-portrait of the author. The play must be read for what 
it is, a series of fine poetic passages, in monologue and in dialogue. “Il 
Foscolo e il Canova” is a learned trifle pointing out a sort of affinity 
between the poet and the sculptor; they exerted little or no real in- 
fluence on each other. 

In “Giovanni Berchet traduttore di romanze spagnole” we have one 
of the more important studies in the volume. In 1837 Berchet published 
in Brussels a collection of seventy-seven Vechcie romanze spagnuole; 
recate in italiano with a prefatory essay which has its place in the history 
of Hispanic studies in Italy, and the translations themselves were ex- 
cellent enough to be imitated by Carrer and Carducci. Natali considers 
this volume of translations the finest work of Berchet. 

“Alessandro Manzoni cittadino romano’ documents the point that 
Manzoni had no love for Rome the capital of an ecclesiastical state, but 
favored Rome as the capital of the Italian nation. In 1872, after having 
always refused honors and titles, he accepted from the Communal Coun- 
cil of Rome the title of citizen of the Eternal City. 

“Giovanni Marchetti ministro di Pio IX, poeta e dantista” traces the 
career of a noble gentleman who was, in a modest fashion, a diplomat, 
a patriot, a scholar, and a poet. His poetry is scarcely known today, and 
Natali quotes and annotates a number of passage which deserve to be 
remembered; whereas “Un Tommaséo quasi inedito: il poeta satirico” 
quotes a number of brief satires and epigrams which hardly deserved to 
be rescued. “Giuseppe Giusti poeta satirico’”’ recalls Giusti’s great popu- 
larity during the Risorgimento and the great decline thereof in our cen- 
tury, due in part to a celebrated essay of Croce’s in Poesia e non poesia 
(1923) which condemns satire in general. Natali then reviews Giusti’s 
qualities; his universality, his “schietto robusto infallibile buonsenso,” 
his patriotism, his originality, his sentimental irony, his musicality, his 
variety of form and tone, his humor, his savory dialogue, his characteriza- 
tions and portraits, his vivacious down-to-earth Tuscan idiom, his patient 
labor to achieve the effect of spontaneity. 

“Lettera inedita del Carducci a Dafne” reproduces a letter in Natali’s 
possession which Carducci wrote to Marchesa Dafne Gargiolli in 1888, and 
supplies details on the lady and her relation to Carducci’s poetry. “L’ul- 
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timo Carducci” is a supplement to Natali’s volume on Carducci (Bologna, 
1950 and 1953). It gives a succinct analysis of Carducci’s last volume of 
verse, Rime e ritmi (1899), and indicates the limits of Annie Vivanti’s 
influence. 

In “Giovanni Alfredo Cesareo” we have a thirty-page study of the 
man, the poet, and the critic. Relatively little has been done on Cesareo, 
and Natali ends his long sketch with a plea for further studies on his 
life, his place in the history of twentieth-century Italian poetry, his con- 
tributions in the fields of criticism and scholarship, and for editions of 
his essays, his plays, and an anthology of his best poetry. 

Natali ends his volume with “I] mio testamento letterario (lettera a’ 
miei ex scolari),” which outlines his entire academic career, with its 
ups and downs, lists his principal scholarly interests and the numerous 
volumes he has published on Italian poets (Tasso, Alfieri, Carducci, Pa- 
rini, Jl Settecento, etc.) and his more important articles and addresses. 
He alludes to his political leanings (socialism in his youth, a rather in- 
dependent sort of Fascism in his maturity) and his critical position 
(historicist a4 la Carducci, anti-Crocean, and individualistic in general 
and by nature). This final chapter, like Natali’s other writings, is couched 
in the pleasantly personal and occasionally polemic style of an experienced 
and competent scholar, whose academic modesty rarely approaches hu- 
mility, but whose insights and evaluations are often refreshing and useful. 

CHANDLER B. BEALL 


University of Oregon 


Miscellanea di studi critici in onore di Vincenzo Crescini. Cividale, Tip. 
F.lli Stagni, 1927. Riproduzione anastatica. Torino, Bottega d’Erasmo, 


1960. 10,000 lire. 


On the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Crescini in 1917 
colleagues, friends and students expressed their appreciation for their 
distinguished contemporary by honoring him with a Festschrift volume. 
Unfortunately, World War I had started, Friuli was invaded and Cividale 
damaged including the establishment of the printer of the Mélanges. The 
sheets ready to be bound were almost all destroyed. Nevertheless, it was 
possible to put together three complete copies, but even these were not 
without imperfections. The material in them was reset in 1927 and some 
twenty copies were made. We are pleased to see it reproduced once more 
by the Bottega d’Erasmo. 

The studies in the volume belong to the historical-erudite school of 
criticism then dominant and with one or two exceptions come from men 
who were the most outstanding scholars of the period—Bertoni, D’Ovidio, 
Parodi, Rajna, D’Ancona, Vittorio Rossi, Debenedetti, McKenzie, Appel, 
Suchier, Stengel, Kastner, etc. This fact alone is a sufficient guarantee 
of the scholarly solidity of the contributions even though some of them 
are of interest only to specialists. But it also includes an unusual num- 
ber of papers that should also attract the more non-specialized reader such 
as D’Ovidio’s “Noterelle dantesche” (on Jnf. II, 118), Raffaello Piccoli’s 
“La Sardegna in Dante;” Carlo Steiner’s “Che dritto di salita aveva 
manco;” Angelo Tomaselli’s “Il canto XXV dell’Inferno;” Trabalza’s 
“Burckhardt e De Sanctis e i critici del Petrarca;” Antonio Pilot’s “Giudizi 
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sul Petrarca del Groto e di Celio Magno;” Arcari’s “Il problema religioso 
nel sentimento e nella meditazione di Francesco De Sanctis;” Natale 
Busetto’s “La Mandragola: Ricerche e osservazioni;” L. E. Kastner’s “The 
Italian and Spanish Sources of William Drummond of Hawthornden.” 
They have lost little either in freshness or immediacy. Dr. Angelo Bar- 
rera of the Bottega d’Erasmo has, therefore, rendered a real service in 
reproducing this rare but important volume. But he is rendering a most 
invaluable service to scholarship on a much wider scale in reproducing 
photographically and at a moderate price a considerable number of rare 
or out-of-print publications—the Giornale storico from 1883 to 1923, the 
Giornale di filologia romanza, Studj di filologia romanza, Studi medievali, 
Archivio glottologico italiano, Archivum latinitatis medii aevi, Zambrini, 
Le opere volgari a stampa; Gamba, Serie di testi di lingua; Boerio, Dizio- 
nario del dialetto veneziano; Novelle popolari sammarinesi, Nicolas An- 
tonio, Bibliotheca hispana vetus and Bibliotheca hispana nova and others. 
We are all heavily indebted to him for making these works more easily 


accessible. 
JosePH G. FUCILLA 


GIvusepre Petronio: Il Romanticismo (Storia della Critica, 22). Palermo, 
Palumbo, 1960. Pp. 196. 


This volume is part of a collection which, when complete, will provide 
students and readers with an extensive survey of the significant Italian 
critical writings on major authors and periods of Italian literature. Four- 
teen volumes have already been published, but some of the more important 
ones—on Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Humanism and 
the Renaissance, Leopardi, etc.—have not yet appeared. 

The present work is an anthology of critical opinions on the Romantic 
movement in Italy, beginning with an excerpt from the famous article of 
Mme. de Staél addressed to the Italians (1816) and concluding with a 
selection from a work of Mario Marcazzan (1956). Within these limits 
are included selections from the writings of Berchet, Leopardi, Manzoni, 
Foscolo, Mazzini, Carducci, De Sanctis, Graf, Borgese, De Lollis, Croce 
and many others. In a long introductory discussion (89 pages) Petronio 
summarizes the history of the appraisal of Romanticism in Italy (or, as 
he prefers to call it, the history of the stratification of opinion on the 
problem), providing an intelligent framework for the reading of the 
passages reproduced in the anthology. There is little here of the poetic 
analogies or broad sweeps of a book like Barzun’s Romanticism and the 
Modern Ego; Petronio’s book is more modest, but within its limits, it 
is an admirable guide and reference work for readers and students who 
do not have a ready acquaintance with the materials on which a discussion 
of the subject must be based. 

Petronio distinguishes four periods or phases in the history of Italian 
writings on Romanticism: the first generation of Romanticism; the 
Risorgimento; the realistic polemic; Positivism to the present. 

The Romantic controversy begins in Italy with Mme. de Staél’s re- 
minder to the Italians that they could not hope to produce great literature 
if they continued to waste their time and energies searching in the ashes 
of antiquity for some grain of gold (p. 94). She urged them to extend 
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their familiarity with other literatures by translating the masterpieces 
of other countries, especially England and France—not to imitate them, 
but to free themselves from those stale conventions that stifle spon- 
taneity (p. 93). Of course, translations of foreign authors—Shakespeare 
and Ossian, for example—had long been available in Italy; even German 
literature had, within certain limits, found its way into the traditional 
pattern of Italian culture. But Mme. de Staél was trying to arouse a 
completely new kind of interest, urging Italians to bring into their lit- 
erary work some useful truth and some worthwhile idea that might free 
them from the boredom and superficiality which comes with passive ad- 
herence to the past. With this call to a national purpose and a national 
literature, therefore, Mme. de Staél provided the opportunity for Italian 
critics to rephrase the old questions into new and meaningful terms. 
The Italian Romantics, who could never really bring themselves to re- 
pudiate their classical origins, now found a way to preserve everything 
classical, while repudiating the modern vogue to imitate the classics. 
The Greeks, after all, had in their day been “modern,” seeking their 
inspiration not in the traditions and history of the Chaldeans or the 
Egyptians but in their own history and culture. Modern poetry must 
seek its inspiration in the same way: not by imitating the ancients, but 
by responding to the national ideals and the great issues of its own 
time (di Breme, Borsieri). 

This literary polemic takes on political and social dimensions with 
the Risorgimento. For the critics of this period, literature becomes an 
instrument for political action, the expression of national traditions, 
political aspirations and a new social consciousness. Literature should be 
addressed, not to a limited refined aristocracy, but to the whole nation 
(Berchet). This social emphasis fosters more democratic forms of lit- 
erature—the novel, the newspaper, a new poetry directed to a greater, 
more varied audience. Literature can no longer be limited to a few; it 
must be for the mass of people. 

It is not difficult to see why so many of the writers of the time— 
as well as a great many who came later—identified Italian Romanticism 
with the Risorgimento, and why Manzoni came to be acknowledged the 
leader of this critical view. In his famous letter to Cesare d’Azeglio 
(1823), Manzoni had defended the Romantic poets for insisting that the 
proper object of poetry is truth and that they must strive to bring that 
truth to as many people as possible (pp. 114-5). The Romantic poets had 
freed Italian literature from pagan traditions—in his own words, “da una 
morale voluttuosa, superba, feroce, circoscritta al tempo” (p. 116)—and 
had prepared the way for a return to Christian truth. For Manzoni, 
Petronio notes, Romanticism in Italy was “tutto italiano, cattolico, risorgi- 
mentale, riducibile perfettamente al liberalismo cattolico e moderato, 
senza pid né scorie né frange.” (p. 25) 

Manzoni’s view, however, had already found strong opposition in 
writers like Leopardi who turned in horror from the optimistic demo- 
cratic realism of Berchet and who refused to discard the classical aristo- 
cratic tradition. The popularization of truth and nature, Leopardi had 
written as early as 1816, is nothing more than a vulgar substitution of 
the horrible, the pathetic, the transitory for truly great and eternal 
poetry. 

These contradictions come to be seen, in time, in clearer perspective. 
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Already, in 1836, Mazzini could look back nostalgically to Novalis, Keats, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, Pellico, Lamartine, 
Hugo, Manzoni, Shelley and Walter Scott as bold inspired innovators who 
had freed Europe from the inertia of centuries, but whose efforts had not 
come to fruition. The writers who followed the Romantics, writes Maz- 
zini, did not realize that the individualism of the great innovators could 
only destroy old literary traditions, could not forge new ones. Goethe 
had written the history of this boldly destructive individualism; Byron, 
its epitaph (p. 129). Critics like Giudici and Tenca joined in this lam- 
entation for the Romantic age; it had been a moment of splendid artistic 
life but, finding no fertile ground, it had soon exhausted itself. In Italy 
the decline had come about because Italians had fallen into a state of 
complacency. They did not respond to the new ideals of the Risorgimento, 
but imitated instead the externals of Romantic poetry, thus breaking the 
continuity and the living tradition of Italian literature. 


Wih this historical perspective and the clear realization of the tre- 
mendous loss suffered since the Romantic period, critical opinions once 
more take on polemical force. Romanticism, now a thing of the past, 
becomes a standard against which modern literature is judged. The most 
notable critic of this new polemic is, of course, Carducci. (Petronio, by 
the way, introduces Carducci into the discussion before De Sanctis, per- 
haps because, although Carducci’s critical writings extend well beyond 
the career of De Sanctis, his polemical position on the subject was already 
etsablished before the appearance of the major works of the Neapolitan 
critic.) For Carducci the great writers of the Romantic period (the names 
of Manzoni and Leopardi can be uttered easily now in the same breath) 
are gone; those who followed lost themselves in the grossest kind of imi- 
tation. Real poetry has given way, says Carducci, to sentimentality and 
mediocrity. The second generation of Romantic poets found, in the cult 
of the personal and the introspective, easy justification for breaking with 
the past and for encouraging license. And yet, in spite of the polemical 
tone of his arguments, Carducci reflects unmistakably the re-establish- 
ment of the lines of continuity with the past. The great tradition of 
Italian literature, rooted and sustained in the classical heritage which 
had been called in doubt by Romantic poets like Berchet, is now restored 
to complete respectability and accepted side by side with the political 
and social legacy of the Risorgimento. 


De Sanctis brings these ideas into even sharper focus. He too empha- 
sizes the essential continuity of the Italian tradition, asserting boldly 
that the decay of literature which followed the Romantic period came 
about because the ideals put forward by Romanticism had in fact already 
been realized. Italians could not really be inspired by them because they 
were already familiar with those ideals in the great poetry of the past. 
Even those Romantic poets who had opposed the literary tradition were 
part of it; their forceful utterances actually served to strengthen that 
tradition by infusing it with new life. 


De Sanctis had indicated the necessity for studying Italian Romanti- 
cism in a broader historical context; those who followed brought to their 
examination of the problem a new awareness of the complexities and 
contradictions which grew out of the study of Italian Romanticism against 
the broad picture of European Romanticism, generally. This fourth period 
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of critical writing is thus characterized by original and important con- 
clusions, especially those of Borgese and Croce. 


The serious, systematic study of Italian Romanticism seen against 
German and French Romanticism enabled critics to establish the philo- 
sophical and literary limits of the Italian movement (D’Ovidio) and to 
reassess the traditional views and, in some cases, reverse them completely 
(A. Graf, De Lollis). Manzoni—once the leader of Italian Romanticism— 
becomes for many of these writers, the exponent of a “classical” purely 
Italian and medieval tradition, while Leopardi—the champion of classical 
cultural and the severe critic of the democratic realism of his time—is 
now acknowledged to be, if not the poet, at least the poetic personification 
of the Romantic ideal. To still others, Romanticism appeared not as a 
reaction but as an attempt at consolidation. Just as other peoples had 
turned to their remote barbaric past for the testimony of their national 
origin and unity, so the Italians turned to their Roman and Christian 
past for affirmation of their national and religious tradition (Toffanin). 
But—aside from Croce—the most interesting and stimulating of these 
critics is Borgese. Germanism—and by that Borgese means the only 
genuine Romanticism there ever was—never took root in Italy. Italian 
poetry of the 19th century was simply an attempt to clear away the 
deadwood of classicizing verse which had accumulated over the years. 
Italian poetry cannot escape its classical antecedents. It has always been 
and will continue to be classical. 


This dissociation of Italian Romanticism from European and especially 
German Romanticism is worked out in all its details by Croce. He reminds 
us at the outset that Romanticism is a many-faceted phenomenon: Roman- 
ticism in the theoretic sense is very different from Romanticism in the 
practical or sentimental or moral sense. The first represents the glorious 
renewal of intellectual and esthetic life in all its varied aspects; the 
second represents instead that morbid “male di secolo” which deteriorated 
eventually into what came to be known as “decadentismo.” Italy suf- 
fered the second of these; the first could never flourish there, for the 
conditions for its growth (mysticism, philosophical idealism, religious 
reformation) were lacking. The Risorgimento, for all the enthusiasm and 
ardor it inspired, did not provide the necessary literary stimulus. 


The Borgese-Croce line of argument has had a powerful influence on 
modern critics. Some have insisted that Italian Romanticism is sui 
generis—not German, nor European, but essentially Catholic and Italian. 
This opinion has been enriched through the study (inspired by the Ger- 
man and the French) of preromanticism in Italy—a study reaching back 
at times as far as the baroque. Others have attempted to reconcile Italian 
with German and French Romanticism by emphasizing the religious tone 
common to all three; still others have attempted to see in Italian neo- 
classicism the cultural and spiritual aspirations common to all Roman- 
ticism; a few have tried to interpret Romantic literature in Italy along 
Marxist lines, as the fruit of a new rising bourgeoisie. 

But, in spite of the many and varied opinions inspired if not sug- 
gested directly by Croce’s argument, modern discussions of the history 
of Italian Romanticism have added little that is substantial and original 
to what has already been written on the subject. The fault, Petronio sug- 
gests, may in the last analysis be Croce’s: his judgment of Italian Ro- 
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manticism has in fact reduced the possibilities of fruitful analysis in the 
future, limiting study to technical and stylistic matters. 


Il Croce . . . svelleva il romanticismo italiano dal risorgimento, 
rompendo un nesso tenuto presente, come si é visto, dal Berchet 
al De Sanctis, e cosi, mentre si apriva la strada per un arricchi- 
mento del concetto, lo depauperava dallaltra parte irremediabil- 
mente. (p. 67) 


Italian Romanticism may have nothing in common with German Roman- 
ticism, but it remains nevertheless a distinct and legitimate expression 
of an important aspect of the phenomenon which, in different ways, 
quickened all of Europe to new enthusiasm in the first half of the 


19th century. 
ANNE PAOLuUcc!I 


The City College 


GIANFRANCO D’ARronco: Nuova antologia della letteratura friulana, Udine, 

Ed. Aquileia, 1960. 

La copiosa rassegna di testi letterari vede la luce a una trentina d’anni 
dall’antologia pubblicata da Bindo Chiurlo e a buon diritto si qualifica 
per “nuova” per i criteri con cui ne @ stato tracciato, sin dall’inizio, il 
disegno e per talune valutazioni—volta a volta segnalate dallo stesso 
Autore—che si scostano dal giudizio del predetto studioso. 

Non si poteva passare sotto silenzio la promettente fioritura letteraria 
maturata negli ultimi cinquant’anni in una lingua neolatina pari in 
dignita al portoghese, allo spagnuolo, al francese, all’italiano, cui gzli 
stessi studiosi riconobbero un’autosufficienza espressiva, una concisione 
sintattica riflettente il carattere tenace del friulano, un colorito singo- 
lare che dona allo slancio lirico il timbro di una possente vitalita. 

Alla letteratura friulana si é@ volto con particolare interesse il glot- 
tologo, da quando Graziadio Isaia Ascoli ha segnalato nella parlata del 
Friuli, insieme al Canton dei Grigioni e alle valli dolomitiche, un’isola— 
la pit’ cospicua e florida—dell’antica unita ladina. Ma non minore at- 
tenzione fu prestata dalla cultura nazionale, che nella letteratura friulana 
ha notato uno sviluppo autonomo non sempre rispondente al gusto e 
all’itinerario perseguito dalla lirica italiana. La poesia friulana rivelera 
anzi delle inattese fioriture proprio nei periodi meno fortunati per la 
letteratura nazionale. 

Il Prof. D’Aronco has inteso presentare allo sguardo dello studioso 
e dell’esteta l’espressione letteraria pili rappresentativa della lingua, del 
gusto e del genio friulano, scegliendo fior da fiore, grazie ad una co- 
noscenza complessiva e approfondita della letteratura locale, cui lo stu- 
dioso ha dedicato lungo tempo e le energie pitt preziose. L’opera non 
spunta solitaria in mezzo alle note pubblicazioni sugli studi folcloristici, 
ma come preparata da numerosi saggi e da interessanti raccolte, tali da 
non lasciare alcun dubbio nell’editore—e non soltanto nell’editore—a chi 
convenisse affidare una cosi audace impresa. 

I primi documenti, d’interesse puramente linguistico, appartengono 
press’a poco alla meta del sec. XII, e si devono estrarre dagli atti no- 
tarili, dalle costituzioni della confraternita, dalle esercitazioni cui at- 
tendevano gli allievi notai: testi prevalentemente latini, che dimostrano 
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non solo come la lingua di Roma si apprestasse a cedere di fronte al- 
l’avanzare di non altro volgare eccetto che il friulano, ma pure come 
gli allievi notai dalla loro parlata friulana si addestrassero a tradurre 
in latino. 

Bisogna attendere la prima meta del sec. XIV per incontrarci con 
i primi documenti poetici: sono le prime ballate amorose, vive di una 
rustica spontaneita che le avvicina ai canti goliardici. Tali componimenti 
spiccano tra un’abbondanza di testi giuridici, di frammenti grammaticali, 
d’interesse puramente linguistico ed etnografico. Anche nel Friuli l’Uma- 
nesimo ha fatto sentire il suo prestigio sulla letteratura volgare. 


Il secolo successivo presenta invece una serie nutrita di componimenti 
d’interesse letterario oltre che filologico; si nota una rispondenza nel 
gusto e nella scelta del metro con le tendenze dominanti nell’ambito 
della cultura italiana. Ma sono ancora troppo esigue le composizioni che 
si sciolgono dalla monotona convenzionalita. Resta perd significativo che 
un primo manipolo di letterati, come il Biancone, il Morlupino, lo 
Strassoldo e specialmente il Donato, ha preso coscienza della validita 
del friulano come mezzo di espressione poetica. 

La progressiva apertura di orizzonti operata dai predetti poeti con 
l’adozione di nuovi strumenti espressivi e con lo sguardo attento ai 
pit svariati notivi raggiunge nel secolo XVII, in netto contrasto con 
la stanca ripetizione dei marinisti, uno splendore, forse insuperato, nella 
poesia robusta, personalissima, sensuale e insieme gentile di Ermes 
da Colloredo. 

Lo precede con la sua arditezza Eusebio Stella, ammirevole per la 
schiettezza della ispirazione e da disinvolta freschezza dell’espresssione. 
Di un fascino irresistibile si circonda la vita avventurosa e galante 
del Colloredo, ma specialmente la sua forte personalité di artista. La 
parte pill valida della sua poesia @ quella di argomento amoroso, di un 
sensualismo fresco e spontaneo; una parte pure notevole @ dedicata al 
canto della natura e della sua terra instancabilmente contemplata, nonché 
al sarcasmo, alle invettive, ai compianti. 

Sulla stessa direzione, ma a grande distanza, si muovono i poeti 
minori, i seguaci di Paolo Fistulario, animatori di una vera e propia 
corrente letteraria, ed altri tre isolati scrittori. 

Il grande impulso recato dal Colloredo non portd nel Settecento alla 
fioritura che si poteva attendere da un esemplare tanto illustre. Il 
friulano continua ad essere parlato e scritto, ma senza intendimenti let- 
terari, o per lo meno artistici, da sacerdoti e prelati che se ne servono 
nella stesura di prediche ed omelie. Si toccano raramente da parte di 
taluni le vette della vera poesia. 

Il risvegliarsi di una coscienza regionale nell’Ottocento riscatta la 
poesia dalla servile imitazione, corrobora il filone tradizionale amalga- 
mando le voci sparse in un coro sempre pill robusto, grazie soprattutto 
alla presenza di due spiccate personalita, un caposcuola, Pietro Zorutti, 
dalla facile vena poetica, il cui apporto alla letteratura friulana—con lq 
sua poesia intima, eccellente per unita d‘ispirazione e fedelta al costante 
atteggiamento di sorridente filosofo—rimane essenziale e insostituibile, 
e un’intelligente contessa, Caterina Percoto, affettuosamente legata alle 
tradizioni del suo popolo e insieme rivolta aila cultura d'Italia, cui 
contribui con racconti, bozzetti, meditazioni, pagine di diario. Estetica- 
mente superiore @ la produzione friulana, da cui si coglie la parteci- 
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pazione della Percoto alla vita della sua gente e la piena assimilazione 
del patrimonio letterario popolare. 

Tra queste due epigoni, del secolo spiccano gli studiosi del linguaggio, 
tra cui primeggia G. I. Ascoli; mentre a notevole distanza si collocano 
i poeti minori. 

Il Novecento si apre con i migliori auspici. Assai numerosi gli autori 
sia di poesia che di prosa e, cid che pill vale, notevole l’eccellenza della 
poesia. Gia gli ultimi autori del secolo precedente e i primi del nuovo 
dichiarano la loro avversione per tutto cid che sa di imitato e ripetuto 
o che risente dell’ampollosita ottocentesca. Il rinnovamento apportato 
da Pietro Bonini, un invito alla sintesi e ad attingere ispirazione dai 
gravi problemi della vita, si fa piii concreto nel duro periodo che sta 
fra de due guerre, grazie non solo alla nobile lirica dei poeti, ma anche 
all’attivita di Ercole Carletti, Ugo Pellis, Giovanni Lorenzoni, Bindo 
Chiurlo, raccoltisi intorno alla Societa Filologica Friulana. La creazione 
artistica, maturata fra gli studi di estetica, di filologia, di letteratura 
italiana e straniera, si fa pitt consapevole e raffinata. Innumerevoli 
autori piegano l’armonioso linguaggio nell’esprimere il loro sentimento 
in esperienze nuove, modernissime, quanto mai soggettive, sino a negare 
ogni compromesso con la tradizione, esempio-limite l’ermetismo, il sim- 
bolismo, lo studio della parola-suono di Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

La rassegna si estende pertanto agli autori pit’ recenti e contempo- 
ranei, il cui giudizio, non potendo essere che provvisorio, piega verso 
la benevolenza. Si tratta di esperienze tuttora in corso, di personalita 
non totalmente mature, di correnti letterarie di cui non @ possibile 
distinguere l’originalita oppure le eventuali componenti: ragioni che 
inducono il Commentatore ad una prudenziale attesa, ad un’abbondante 
offerta di testi, ad un moderato ottimismo. 

E la moderazione appare veramente una nota caratteristica dell’A. 
dell’antologia, il quale, addestrato a pitt complessi studi e all’imparzia- 
lita piii rigorosa, non si lascia prendere la mano dall’amore del “natio 
loco”, ma introduce i fiori giudiziosamente truscelta con fine gusto 
d’esteta, in uno stile conciso, soppesando il proprio giudizio su ciascun 
autore, delineato appena—ma in modo da non farcelo pili’ dimenticare— 
da incisivi tratti desunti dalla biografia, dallo stile, dagli aspetti pit 
vivi dell’anima. 

Ben lungi da una semplice ricucitura, l’opera si afferma come un 
prezioso ripensamento della letteratura friulana, che ha condotto ad 
un esito veramente fortunato: guidare il lettore all’esame di un progres- 
sivo sviluppo, notando affinita, influssi e derivazioni, di una letteratura 
che pudé dirsi giustamente al meriggio. 

E di primaria evidenza l’interesse che la Nuova Antologia potra susci- 
tare nel filologo, nel letterato, nell’esteta, punti di osservazione che sono 
stati prudentemente fissati dall’A., il quale ha rinunciato ad ingombranti 
commenti a pie’ di pagina per condensare in un ampio glossario la 
traduzione ed, eventualmente, l’etimologia di molte parole. 

La nota competenza del Prof. D’Aronco nel campo folcloristico gli 
suggeriva di presentare nell’ultimo capitolo un’abbondante e assai pre- 
gevole messe di letteratura popolare. 

UMBERTO MARCATO 


Padova 





A PROGRAM OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
(Suggestions ‘or the College Student) 


PREFACE 


In May 1955 Hispania published “A Guide for the Spanish Major” by 
Robert G. Mead, Jr. and Gardiner H. London of the University of Con- 
necticut. Several thousand offprints were made and sold before the 
“Guide” went out of print. In a discussion of the need for a revision of 
the “Guide,” it occurred to us that the other AATs might like to produce 
corresponding guides. In the fall of 1959 I wrote to the officers of each 
of the five AATs and got enthusiastic responses to the suggestion. Before 
or during the 1959 annual meetings each AAT had selected two editors 
and on 19 and 20 February 1960 they met in New York with Professors 
Mead and London to establish criteria and agree on a working schedule 
for the production of programs for college students of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

I have seen drafts of these programs and know how ably they have 
been assembled. My thanks and congratulations go to the authors for 
the skill and devotion with which they have worked. I am particularly 
happy to see a joint MLA-AAT enterprise brought through to such a 
fruitful conclusion. 

DonaLp D. WALSH 
Director, MLA FL Program Research Center 


I—The Study of Italian in the United States 


The study of Italian is no novelty in the United States. Amer- 
icans have been studying Italian since Colonial times. The first 
chairs in Italian at Harvard and at Columbia date back to 1825. 
Of course, changing times brought with them changes in emphasis. 
In the early 1800s, Da Ponte’s students were mostly young ladies 
who cultivated languages as a social asset. In the days of Long- 
fellow, Italian was studied almost exclusively as a classical lan- 
guage, the key to Dante. Much later, during the Second World War 
it became a language of practical importance to combatants. In 
the post-war period, increased travel, the greater possibilities of 
study abroad, have made it—in terms of regard if not always in 
terms of actual number of students—one of the most popular for- 
eign languages. For those interested in music and the arts, Italian 
continued throughout to be of primary concern. Among the most 
enthusiastic devotees of the language have been Americans who 
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could lay no claim to Italian ancestry. In recent years, many others 
have turned to it in an effort to understand their origins more 
fully. The war and post-war experience of thousands of young men 
who served abroad (the SETAF centers at Verona and Vicenza 
especially continue to make it possible for service men to become 
more fully acquainted with peace-time Italy) has contributed to 
spreading and deepening interest in Italy and its language. More 
recently still efforts on the part of the federal government (Na- 
tional Defense Education Act) to strengthen the cultural position 
of the United States have benefited the study of Italian along with 
that of other modern languages.’ 

There is no dearth of reasons to explain why a student chooses 
to begin the study of Italian. Nor is it difficult to understand how, 
once begun, he very often continues beyond the elementary level. 
Relatively few, however, are the students who ‘‘major’’ or ‘‘concen- 
trate’’ in this field. Few, that is, in comparison with those who 
turn to studies which are more strongly oriented to a definite pro- 
fessional future. But job opportunities for majors of Itakian do 
exist in teaching, government service, and commercial enterprises, 
to mention only the most common outlets.” However, it must be 
remembered that the four college years are not only years of active 
preparation for a chosen career. They are also years of exploration, 
growth, curiosity about the world we live in, years for the cultiva- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘liberal arts,’’ the humanities. For students 
who think in these terms, for whom education is not primarily or 
exclusively professional preparation but an arduous and exciting 
challenge to broaden their knowledge, understanding, and enjoy- 
ment, a concentration in Italian offers a rich harvest of rewards. 
Moreover, the student who ‘‘majors’’ in Italian shares with young 
people all over the world the desire to weld different nationalities, 
different peoples, ever eloser; to bridge, though not to obliterate, 
the distances and contrasts between them. In its best sense the 
study of a language is the study of a culture which has survived 
the attrition of time and which can be held up as a mirror by which 
to test the validity of one’s own. Obviously, this ultimate goal is 
not of easy attainment. 

It is our purpose, in the pages which follow, to outline, in gen- 
eral terms, a program of study which will enable the student to 

approach this goal. Since colleges offer different programs and 
prescribe the fulfilling of various requirements, our suggestions are 
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only normative and each student will have to adapt them to what 
his milieu provides. But being aware of what one should be looking 
for is being well on the way to attaining it. 


*Modern Foreign Languages: A Counselor's Guide, published by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
and obtainable for 30 cents, gives practical suggestions and answers a 
number of basic questions for both counselors and students. 

7 See T. Huebener, Vocational Opportunities, Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, Inc., 1101 E. Tremont Ave., New York 60, N. Y., and also Sources of 
Employment for FL Majors and Minors, first issued by University of 
Michigan Press, now published by MLA, FLP, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Both publications are inexpensive and very useful for the student. 


+%. 


Ii—Preparation for the Study of Italian 


The most common avenue of approach to a new culture is the 
mastery of its language. But even in its initial stage the study of 
Italian need not be mere drudgery. Nor need excursions from the 
classroom be reduced to pizza parties or the singing of outdated 
folksongs. Innovations in language teaching have speeded up and 
made more pleasurable the acquiring of basic skills. In addition, 
simultaneously with memorizing dialogues and structural patterns, 
there is no reason why the student cannot also begin his study of 
the history, geography, government, institutions, social customs, 
and even literature of Italy by making use of any number of good 
publications, including translations from Italian, available in Eng- 
lish.” Attending concerts, operas, lectures, building up a record 
collection, making it a point not to miss whatever Italian motion 
pictures (dubbed or not) are shown in his area, subscribing to some 
illustrated periodical, getting his name on mailing lists for cireu- 
lars, bulletins, newsletters of various kinds, are all means whereby 
the student can extend his knowledge of things Italian even before 
he has mastered the language.‘ Should he be able to add to this 
travel abroad, perhaps in the form of a summer spent in Italy with 
the Experiment in International Living,’ he would have exploited 
the main roads which lead to Italian outside the actual classroom. 

While the decision of some students to major in Italian dates 
back to their high school days, in most cases it is the result of an 
initial course taken in college or of a new interest fostered in the 


transition years between high school and college. This is due to 
the fact that Italian is not taught as widely in secondary schools 
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as other languages are, and that very often the student must post- 
pone his formal study of the language until courses are available 
to him. It is moreover often through some allied experience—art, 
music, travel or residence abroad — rather than through required 
courses that a student first turns to Italian. Under the cireum- 
stances he may well ask himself whether four years are actually 
long enough to move from almost total ignorance to the thorough 
and multifaceted knowledge of the field which is his goal. It is 
well to realize here that even though he has not studied Italian as 
such, other courses have prepared him and will continue to enrich 
his experience, teaching him techniques and approaches to subject 
matter which are valid across disciplines. If he takes stock, he will 
find that other languages he may have studied, courses in history 
or general civilization, and of course English, will stand him in 
good stead and will help to accelerate his progress in the new 
subject. 


* For Italian political history see: Luigi Salvatorelli, A Concise History 
of Italy, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1940 (Trans. of Sommario della 
Storia d’Italia of which the latest edition is the 7th, rev., Torino, Einaudi, 
1957); Denis Mack Smith, Italy, A Modern History, Ann Arbor, Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1959 (covers period from 1861 to 1945); Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, A Short History of the Italian People, rev. ed., London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1956. On politics and economics between 1945 and 1955 
see: Muriel Grindrod, The Rebuilding of Italy, London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. For Italian cultural his- 
tory see: Leonardo Olschki, The Genius of Italy, New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1949 (Also available in Italian translation, L’Italia e il suo genio, 
Milano, Mondadori, 1954); Giuseppe Prezzolini, The Legacy of Italy, New 
York, S. F. Vanni, 1948. For Italian literary history see: E. H. Wilkins, 
A History of Italian Literature, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1954; 
J. H. Whitfield, A Short History of Italian Literature, Penguin Books, 
1960. 

* Subscriptions to Italian periodicals are available through Italian Pub- 
lishers Representatives, 1475 Broadway, New York City. The Italian Quar- 
terly, published by the University of California at Los Angeles, carries 
articles in English of interest to the general public and contains infor- 
mation of current events related to Italy. Jtalica, the official journal of 
the American Association of Teachers of Italian, is published at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. All students of Italian should make 
it a practice to consult it. The bulletin The Italian Scene, published in 
Rome, is available free of charge through the nearest Italian Consulate. 
For residents of Greater New York, the Casa Italiana of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the America-Italy Society, 22 East 60 Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. offer lectures, concerts, exhibits, and other activities concerned 
with Italy. Goldsmith’s Music Shop, Inc., 401 West 42 Street, New York 
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36, N. Y. specializes in foreign language records at all levels. The Orfeo 
Importing Co., 30 Avenue A, Rochester 21, N. Y. has an excellent selection 
of recordings of Italian classics, spoken by leading contemporary actors 
or by the poets themselves. 

* The Experiment in International Living at Putney, Vermont includes 
high school students in its programs. The American Field Service, 113 
East 30 Street, New York City, also arranges for youngsters between 16 
and 18 to live with families abroad. 


III—Studying the Language 
New Techniques 


Turning now to language study proper, we cannot sufficiently 
stress the contributions made by modern techniques of learning, 
judiciously applied. Oral-aural work in a language laboratory 
makes it possible to ‘‘converge’’ upon the language from all sides. 
As the student learns to pronounce more correctly, to enunciate 
more clearly, to speak more fluently, he is also learning to read more 
rapidly, to understand more quickly and more fully. His grasp of 
the language reflects a synthetic approach: sound corresponds to 
symbol and symbol to sound in indissoluble unity. The first step 
toward the appreciation of the most complicated rhythms of poetry 
has been taken. Again, it must be pointed out that the specific use 
to which laboratory work is put differs from school to school. But 
whatever the method, whatever the type of exercise, there can be 
no doubt that added hours of supervised learning can only be 
of benefit. 

Hand in hand with technological progress have gone recent de- 
velopments in linguistics. Structural linguistics offers a framework 
for language learning and teaching which is almost revolutionary. 
No longer are two languages considered as the simple opposition 
of one set of words or one set of rules to another. The key to the 
foreign language is found in the familiar language itself. By con- 
trasting the patterns of one with those of the other something is 
learned about both, and the shift which bilingual speakers are ac- 
customed to making automatically becomes explicit and therefore 
teachable. Practical applications of the science are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but plans have already been made to add to the 
five contrastive structural analyses being currently prepared 
through the Center of Applied Linguistics in Washington, D. C., 
five contrastive cultural analyses to be prepared through the An- 
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thropology Department of the University of Buffalo. In this area, 
too, the barrier between simple words and their cultural and literary 
content is breaking down. Language learning is indeed a ‘‘total’’ 
experience. 


The Importance of Reading 


College courses are normally divided into language and literature 
and there is an accepted order of difficulty which dictates the 
passing from one course to the next. Actually, once the funda- 
mentals have been learned—and this need not take over a year— 
the whole realm of literature in Italian, and not merely in transla- 
tion, lies open to the student. At this stage there is no reason why 
the student should not make use of translations, not to read them 
but to help him to penetrate the original text. Why postpone the 
reading of I promessi sposi or of the Divine Comedy? These are 
classics which should be read many times, studied from many 
angles. Why should the first reading not be an effort merely to 
spell out meaning on the literal level? To achieve this, knowing 
what one is to expect (by reading ahead in an English version) is 
of the greatest help and facilitates the comprehension of compli- 
cated constructions and ideas. The recent plethora of pocket books 
makes this method of reading a yet unfamiliar language especially 
feasible. Current novels and short stories often appear in inexpen- 
sive editions very shortly after having first been translated. Very 
useful, for instance, is the Bantam Dual-Language Book, [talian 
Stories, edited by Robert A. Hall, Jr., which offers the added in- 
ducement of providing the Italian and English texts on facing 
pages. 

Of course, the student’s aim is not to read a story but to study 
Italian, so he should never forget to go back to the original text. 
As a matter of fact, dependence on translations should be as short 
lived as possible. The new language lies in the masters of that 
language and if the student wishes to acquire correctness and ease 
of expression, he must let himself be guided exclusively by them. 
In that way, rather than by the repetition of set phrases and arti- 
ficial conversational expressions, he will eventually gain native flu- 
ency, native understanding. Any enthusiastic language student 
knows the importance of keeping lists of words, expressions, say- 
ings, proverbs, gleaned through his readings not only of works of 
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literature but of newspapers, magazines, guide books, advertise- 
ments, signs, and of course from the conversation of friends and 
teachers. 


Rudiments of Linguistics 


While his main concern is very properly Italian itself, the stu- 
dent should not miss this opportunity of becoming at least super- 
ficially acquainted with the study of language as such. Language 
is perhaps the one fundamental human achievement and all philo- 
sophie speculation, sooner or later, has had to consider it. The 
main areas of linguistie science: vocabulary (the study of words), 
phonology (the study of sounds), morphology (the study of forms), 
syntax (the study of the order and function of words and forms), 
as well as the two basic approaches to language: the historical (the 
study of the changes which have occurred) and the descriptive (the 
study of actual usage at a given time and place), are implicit in 
even the most elementary acquaintance with a new language. Al- 
though the average undergraduate program does not include the 
study of the structure and history of language, discussions of the 
subject, often geared to the layman rather than to the specialist, are 
readily available. Among these are Mario Pei’s The Story of Lan- 
guage (Mentor paper bound) and Simeon Potter’s Language in the 
Modern World (Pelican paper bound). More academic in nature 
are the fundamental texts: H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to De- 
scriptive Linguistics (New York, Holt and Co., 1955) and B. Bloch 
and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, Lin- 
guistic Society of America, 1942). 

A fine survey of modern linguistic science is contained in the basic 
pamphlet which every language student should study and ponder, 
The Aims, Methods and Materials of Research in the Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures (pp. 4-15). Originally published as an ar- 
ticle in PMLA (LXVII, 1952), it is now obtainable for 50 cents 
by writing to MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 

Of specifie interest for the student of Italian is Mario Pei’s 
The Italian Language (New York, S. F. Vanni, 1941) and Bruno 
Migliorini’s Storia della lingua italiana (Firenze, Sansoni, 1960). 
Extremely useful is Giulio Bertoni’s Profilo linguistico d’Italia 
(Modena, Societa Tipografica Modenese, 1940) which treats one of 
the basic problems of Italian: the relation and opposition between 
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the literary language and the spoken language. Bertoni’s [talia 
dialettale (Milano, Hoepli, 1916) is indispensable for a considera- 
tion of the problem of dialects. Bruno Migliorini’s Pronunzia 
fiorentina o pronunzia romana? (Firenze, Sansoni, 1945) presents, 
in lively dialogue form, the arguments of an old, familiar debate. 


Tools for Language Study 


Indispensable tools for the study of language are a few basic 
reference works which the student should acquire as early as pos- 
sible. Even in the first year of study, much is gained if the in- 
formation given by the text book or the definitions contained in 
vocabulary lists is supplemented by reference to a large bi-lingual 
dictionary or a more detailed grammar. If the student finds, how- 
ever, that at this stage confusion rather than clarification ensues, 
he should lay the reference works aside and concentrate for the 
time being on required work alone. It is up to the individual 
to explore his own possibilities and arrange his study habits 
accordingly. 

At any rate, just as a carpenter cannot hope to construct a table 
without wood, nails, saw, hammer, and any other number of in- 
struments, so the student cannot hope to expand his knowledge of 
Italian without constant use of a bi-lingual dictionary,‘ a diction- 
ary entirely in Italian,’ a good reference grammar,’ a guide to 
Italian phonetics,’ and possibly a one-volume encyclopedia in Ital- 
ian” and a basic history of the language.” Time spent in the selec- 
tion of these works and money invested in their purchase will never 
be regretted. Incomplete and unsatisfactory reference works are 
soon outgrown, and utmost care should be exercised in the selection 
of the best available. A competent person, such as his major pro- 
fessor or a specialized bookseller, should be the student’s guide in 
making his selection. While college bookstores carry required texts, 
they do not usually have a selection of other works available. S. F. 
Vanni, 30 West 12 Street, New York 11, N. Y., is specialized in im- 
porting books from Italy and has a large selection in stock. 


* Good bi-lingual dictionaries are: Cassell’s Jtalian English and English 
Italian Dictionary (New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co.), Hoare’s A Short 
Italian Dictionary (Cambridge Univ. Press), Lysle and Gualtieri, Dizio- 
nario italiano inglese e inglese italiano (Torino, Casanova), Lysle and 
Severino, Nuovissimo vocabolario moderno italiano inglese e inglese ita- 
liano (Torino, Casanova), Orlandi, Dizionario italiano inglese, inglese 
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italiano (Milano, Signorelli), Spinelli, Dizionario italiano inglese e inglese 
italiano (Torino, Sec. Editrice Internazionale). These dictionaries exist 
in various editions. Normally the latest is the one to be recommended. In 
addition to these general dictionaries, there are specialized ones: com- 
mercial, technical, medical, legal, etc. 

"The best dictionaries entirely in Italian are: Palazzi, Novissimo 
dizionario della lingua italiana (Milano, Ceschina), Capuccini and Miglio- 
rini, Vocabolario della lingua italiana (Milano, Paravia) Petrocchi, Di 
zionario scolastico della lingua italiana (Milano, Garzanti), Zingarelli, 
Vocabolario della lingua italiana (Bologna, Zanichelli). Aldo Gabrielli, 
Dizionario linguistico moderno (Milano, Mondadori) is a practical guide 
for writing and speaking correctly. Jl Novissimo Melzi (Milano, Vallardi), 
in two parts, is both a dictionary and an encyclopedia. 

*An excellent reference grammar is Battaglia and Pernicone, Gram- 
matica italiana (Torino, Chiantore). Useful for students who are 
acquainted with other Romance languages as well is O. W. Heatwole, A 
Comparative Practical Grammar of French, Spanish and Italian (New 
York, S. F. Vanni). Walter Shewring, Italian Prose Usage (Cambridge 
University Press), discusses a number of special problems which con- 
front English-speakers in mastering Italian. Emilio Peruzzi, Problemi di 
grammatica italiana (Torino, Edizioni Radio Italiana), makes fascinating 
reading for the student who has a good command of the language and 
has discovered that all is not as systematic as he would like it to be. 

*P. B. Castiglione, Italian Phonetics, Diction, and Intonation (New 
York, S. F. Vanni) is the only work on the subject in English. It is issued 
together with tapes on which practice exercises are recorded. 

*”The Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti, in 36 volumes 
plus several supplements; the Dizionario enciclopedico italiano, in 12 vol- 
umes; the Dizionario letterario delle opere e dei personaggi di tutti i 
tempi e di tutte le letterature (Milano, Bompiani), in 9 volumes; are 
indispensable reference works to be found in any well-stocked library but 
are far beyond the means of the ordinary student. The Piccola Enciclo- 
pedia Garzanti, in 2 volumes; and Turri, Renda and Operti, Dizionario 
storico della letteratura italiana (Milano, Paravia), are to be recommended 
as substitutes for a home library. See also note 7 for mention of Melzi. 

"For history of the language, see preceding section: “Rudiments of 


Linguistics.” 


1V—The Study of Literature 


The specific objective of the student majoring in Italian is to 
become familiar, in at least a general way, with the main periods 
of Italian literature and with the work of the major writers. Italian 
literary historians have often had recourse to a basic classification 
of their subject matter into Correnti, that is, currents, trends, peri- 
ods; and Maggiori, the chief writers, the classics. A recent publi- 
cation, indispensable to the graduate student and an excellent guide 
for the advanced undergraduate student as well, is arranged in just 
this way. It is the four volume Orientamenti culturali: Letteratura 
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italiana (Milano, Marzorati, 1956), divided into two parts: ‘‘Le 
Correnti’’ and ‘‘I Maggiori.’’ But before the student reaches the 
stage where consultation of this work or of the equally basie 
Problemi ed orientamenti di lingua e di letteratura italiana (A. 
Momigliano, ed., Milano, Marzorati, 1948-49, 4 vols.) becomes prof- 
itable, he will have had to progress considerably from his initial 
contact with Italian literature, which we have described above as 
partly based on readings in English. 

Progress can be made step by step, and often simultaneously, by 
passing from texts prepared in the United States for students of 
Italian and equipped with generous notes, introductions, and vo- 
cabulary in English,” to texts prepared for Italian secondary 
schools with notes and often with exercises in Italian,” to collected 
works and basie critical texts whose only concern is to restore the 
work as faithfully as possible.” Likewise the student may pass from 
an anthology accompanying the history of Italian literature to an 
anthology supplementing a history of Italian literature,” to spe- 
cialized monographs dealing with single writers.“ In terms of 
courses, the student may possibly start out with a survey of Italian 
literature course and end up with separate courses on Dante, Ren- 
aissance Literature, Italian Romanticism, Contemporary Literature, 
Italian Drama, A Survey of Italian Poetry, the Italian Novel, ete. 
Or the order may be inverted, leading up to a final synthesis. In 
any case, where a final comprehensive examination is required of 
majors, preparation for such an examination implies this synthesis 
and it is upon this total view of Italian literature that graduate 
work in the field is based, prior to the choosing of an ultimate 
subject of specialization. 

But as in the case of language so in the case of literature the 
student should not lose sight of the fact that his real goal is not 
preparation for an examination but enrichment of his intellectual 
life. Just as a few notions of the theory of language can broaden his 
horizon and teach him the why of the phenomena he is expected to 
master, so a few notions of the theory of literature can introduce 
him to fruitful and rewarding fields of investigation and specu- 
lation. Since a work of literature is at one and the same time a 
document and an art form, it can be studied from two fundamental 
points of view: the historical and the critical or esthetic. Literary 
history and literary criticism are the sister disciplines of literary 
scholarship and each provides its own approach to the work itself. 
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The exposition of these approaches contained in the pamphlet we 
have already mentioned, The Aims, Methods, and Materials of Re- 
search in the Modern Languages and Literatures, is so lucid and 
cogent that we can only recommend its perusal most highly. A 
Theory of Literature by René Wellek and Austin Warren (Har- 
court Brace pocket book, 1956) and Literary Scholarship: Its Aims 
and Methods, edited by Norman Foerster (Chapel Hill, 1941) are 
more extended discussions. Guido Mazzoni, Avviamento allo studio 
critico delle lettere italiane (Firenze, Sansoni, 1951), treats these 
same problems from an Italian point of view. Useful and inex- 
pensive is the series of pamphlets published by Rinehart (now Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc.) : L. T. Dickinson, A Guide to Literary 
Study; G. Sanders, A Poetry Primer; J. Korg, An Introduction to © 
Poetry; M. H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms. 


With these tools at his disposal, the student cannot fail to ex- 
tend his appreciation and understanding of literature in whatever 
language. Eventually, Italian literature will cease to be written in 
a foreign tongue for him: he will have mastered not only the lit- 
eral sense of a work, but have penetrated its cultural and historical 
meaning and its artistic intention as well. His own background and 
sensitivity will have been brought into play. In the best hypothesis 
he will have arrived at a new and personal reading. At the same 
time, his appreciation of the literature of his own country has been 
broadened. He has arrived at a comparative view and used his pro- 
longed contact with a foreign culture to the best advantage: to 
break through stultifying provincialism and stagnating isolation. 
Four years are surely too short a period to attain this. But col- 
lege is only a school for life and learning can go on indefinitely. 
Majoring in Italian may have helped the adult give vigorous form 
and vital content to that learning. 


“% Text book publishers in the United States whose lists include Italian 
titles are D. C. Heath and Co., Boston; Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
(formerly Henry Holt), New York; and S. F. Vanni, New York. They 
specialize in elementary and intermediate grammars and readers for first 
and second year Italian. See, however, Readings in Modern Italian Liter- 
ature, Joseph F. De Simone, S. F. Vanni, 1952, which is an excellent intro- 
duction to Italian literature of the nineteenth century, especially prepared 
for the American student. 

* Mondadori, Milan, has a series of Edizioni Scolastiche, among which 
figure the chief Italian classics. 

* Among the better known collections are Scrittori d'Italia (Bari, La- 
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terza), Classici Italiani (Torino, UTET), Classici Mondadori (Milano, 
Mondadori), La Letteratura Italiana. Storia e Testi (Milano-Napoli, Ric- 
ciardi). Inexpensive collections are the Biblioteca Moderna-Mondadori 
and the Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli (Milano, Rizzoli). 

* Among the better known histories of Italian literature are: Galletti 
and Alterocca, La letteratura italiana (Bologna, Zanichelli); F. Flora, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, 5 vols., also 3 vol. school edition (Milano, 
Mondadori); A. Momigliano, Storia della letteratura italiana (Milano, 
Mondadori); V. Rossi, Storia della letteratura italiana, 3 vols. (Milano, 
Vallardi); N. Sapegno, Compendio di storia della letteratura italiana, 3 
vols., the third in 2 parts (Firenze, La Nuova Italia). De Sanctis’ Storia 
della letteratura italiana (of which there are many editions) must be 
mentioned separately, for it has become a classic in its own right. The 
following combine a history of literature with an anthology: Galletti and 
Chiorboli, Letteratura italiana, 3 vols., each subdivided into 2 (Bologna, 
. Zanichelli); Pedrina, Storia e antologia della letteratura italiana, 3 vols. 
(Milano, Trevisini); A. Vicinelli, Scrittori nostri, 5 vols. (Milano, Mon- 
dadori). Good anthologies are. G. Lipparini, Le pagine della letteratura 
italiana, 20 vols. (Milano, Signorelli); G. Lipparini, J grandi autori della 
letteratura italiana, 3 vols. (Milano, Signorelli); L. Russo, J classici 
italiani, 3 vols. (Firenze, Sansoni); R. Spongano, Antologia della lettera- 
tura italiana, 3 vols. (Milano, Principato); A. Momigliano, Antologia 
della letteratura italiana, 3 vols. (Milano, Mondadori); Carli and Sainati, 
Scrittori italiani: Antologia, 3 vols. (Firenze, Le Monnier). For con- 
temporary poetry, see: G. Spagnoletti, Poeti del novecento (Milano, Mon- 
dadori) and S. Quasimodo, Poesia italiana del dopoguerra (Milano, 
Schwarz), both anthologies. 

%* There is no all-inclusive bibliography of Italian literature. See, how- 
ever, G. Prezzolini, ed., Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica 
della letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1942, 4 vols. and U. Bosco, Repertorio 
bibliografico della letteratura italiana, of which 2 vols. have been pub- 
lished so far. For bibliographies of essay literature, see the two volumes 
by J. G. Fucilla, Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature 
and Saggistica letteraria: 1938-1952. For current studies, see the annual 
bibliography of the PMLA; V. Luciani, “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America” in Jtalica; and the bibliography appearing in the Rassegna della 
letteratura italiana. 


V—Related Studies and Studying Abroad 


To enrich and supplement his study of Italian, the Italian major 
should choose subjects that are related to his central interest. Some 
of these — European history, art history, music, other Romance 
languages, religion, philosophy—may have preceded his decision to 
major in Italian. At any rate, once he has chosen his major, he 
should bear in mind that two areas are especially important to a 
broader understanding of Italian: first is the study of Latin, upon 
which Italian as a language is based, and second the study of an- 
other language (whether Romance or not), both for linguistie and 
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cultural reasons. Practical considerations dictate these choices too. 
Prospective teachers of Italian will find positions more easily if 
they can offer two languages (a recent survey has shown that in 
high schools across the country there are only 27 full-time teachers 
of Italian to 424 part-time), and prospective graduate students 
must remember that in many institutions German, as well as Latin 
and French, is required for the Ph.D. 

Finally, the Italian major should think seriously of spending 
his Junior Year abroad.” Some colleges are more encouraging in 
this respect than others; some have their own organized program 
abroad ; some permit their students to join other groups. College 
eredit for study abroad is given only if work is done under rece- 
ognized auspices, and the student should make plans well in ad- 
vance. Summer courses taken at Italian Universities may also be 
recognized by some institutions. Courses taken at the Scuola Ita- 
liana of Middlebury College, Vermont are recognized everywhere.* 


OLGA RaGusa 


Columbia University 


7 Information on study abroad is available at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 East 67 Street, New York. See also the UNESCO 
publication, Study Abroad. Interesting comments are to be found in 
“Young Americans Abroad,” Carnegie Corporation of New York Quar- 
terly, January 1961 and Adams, From Main Street to the Left Bank 
(Michigan State University Press, 1960). 


* The author wishes to thank the following colleagues for their prompt 
and careful reading of the manuscript and for their valuable suggestions: 
Professors Joserh G. Fucilla of Northwestern University, Herbert H. 
Golden of Boston University, Gardiner H. London of the University of 
Connecticut, Maria Piccirilli of Vassar College, and Donald D. Walsh, 
Director of the MLA FL Program Research Center. 





Offprints of this procrAM are available for 25 cents each from Prof. 
Herbert H. Golden, Secre. Treas., AATI, Boston University, Boston, 
15, Mass. The following special rates apply to bulk orders: $4.50 
for 25 copies; $8.00 for 50 copies; $18.00 for 100 copies. 














FL NEWSLETTER 


REVISION OF MLA MATERIALS LIST COMMITTEE 


The revision of the MLA Materials List is now nearly complete and 
will be published in the near future. Under the general chairmanship of 
Miss Elvira Adorno, a very diligent committee has been hard at work 
evaluating materials for the teaching of Italian. On request of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the MLA has set up a detailed and exacting list of 
criteria for each of several classifications of materials. Since the aim 
of the project is a highly selective list for all the languages, each item, 
before being accepted, has had to meet the high standards set up. The 
AATI wishes to thank the following members who have helped with pre- 
liminary work and who have closely cooperated with Miss Adorno in pre- 
paring the Italian section of the Materials List: Area chairmen—Miss 
Rita Altobelli, Mr. Paul F. Angiolillo, Mr. Frank Baccari, Mrs. Concetta 
Bellavia, Dr. Arnold Del Greco, Dr. Giulio De Petra, Dr. Italo Ponterotto, 
Dr. Olga Ragusa, Dr. Cecelia Ross, Mr. Robert Serafino, Dr. Louis Tenen- 
baum; Committee members—Miss Nelda Alleva, Miss Angela Arcudi, Mrs. 
Anne Baccari, Miss Norma Botti, Miss Mildred Boyer, Mr. Giulio Cassani, 
Sister Theresa Clare, Mr. John Colaneri, Dr. A. Michael De Luca, Dr. 
Stanley Fabian, Mr. Felix Ferri, Miss Lili Francescutti, Mrs. Steffa Har- 
rison, Mrs. C. Miranda, Mr. Donald Menchise, Mr. Silvio Muschera, Mrs. 
Concetta Neale, Prof. Domenico Ortisi, Mrs. Maria Pirrello, Miss Doris 
Polastri, Miss Rosemarie Pomponio, Miss Lucy Robertazzi, Mr. Victor 


Santini, Mr. Joseph Stoya, Mr. Joseph Vinci. Others who cooperated 
with the committee were Prof. Alfred F. Alberico, Miss Constance Bar- 
bantini, Dr. Pierina B. Castiglione, Miss Annunziata Costa, Mr. Aristide 


Masella and Mr. Frank Soda. 


CLASSROOM TESTING PROGRAM 


The Classroom Testing Program, a project of the MLA under NDEA 
contract with the U. S. Office of Education, is now well under way. 
Tests in French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish which determine 
skill in listening comprehension, speaking, reading and writing, are being 
developed by some 20 committees, one for each of the four skills in each 
language. Tests will be prepared for two levels in each language, and will 
range in their scope from grades 7 through 12. AATI members who are 
preparing the Italian tests are the following: Speaking Test, Frank M. 
Soda (Chairman), Anthony J. De Vito and Joseph Laggini; Listening 
Comprehension Test, Herbert H. Golden (Chairman), Zina Tillona and 
Carlo Vacca; Reading Test, Archibald T. MacAllister (Chairman), An- 
thony Gisolfi and Elvira Adorno; Writing Test, Robert Serafino (Chair- 
man), Bianca Calabresi and Arthur M. Selvi. Present plans call for com- 
pletion of all tests by the spring of 1962 when they will be pre-tested. 
Ultimately, they will be distributed by the Cooperative Test Division of the 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. Overall chairman 
of the project is Professor Nelson Brooks of Yale University. 
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IOTA TAU ALPHA 


Several teachers of Italian throughout the country have inquired about 
the possibility of establishing an Italian honor society similar to those 
which exist for students of French and German. It has come to our 
attention that such a society, known as Jota Tau Alpha, does already exist 
and has chapters at Hunter College and at the University of Miami. A 
committee has been formed to establish the society on a national basis. 
Any teacher of Italian at the college or university levei who is interested 
in organizing a chapter of Jota Tau Alpha on his campus is cordially in- 
vited to communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer of the AATI. 


N.D.E.A. LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT BERKELEY 


Last year Italian teachers everywhere were delighted when the first 
Summer Language Institute offering Italian was set up at Central Con- 
necticut State College under Prof. Arthur Selvi’s direction. This year, the 
second of such language institutes providing training in Italian will be 
set up in the West. In cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education in 
the Language Institute program, the University of California at Berkeley 
has outlined plans for a seven-week institute for secondary teachers of 
French and Italian, which will take place on the Berkeley campus from 
June 19 to August 14. The administration and faculty of the University, 
with the cooperation of visiting teachers and lecturers, hope to improve 
the language situation in secondary schools, which has suffered from lack 
of fully-equipped teachers faced by the increasing number of students in 
languages. As indicated in a bulletin from the University, the situation 
in Italian particularly has been a “vicious circle,” since for a number of 
years high school students have not demanded Italian because there have 
been no qualified teachers, and because there has been no demand, teach- 
ers have not wanted to specialize in Italian. The number of high schools 
in California now planning to offer Italian, however, indicates the return 
of Italian to its pre-war prestige and the setback suffered owing to 
Italy’s participation in the war now seems to have been eliminated. The 
position has greatly changed at the University of California at Berkeley 
which has had the greatest enrollment of undergraduate students and the 
largest Graduate Section of Italian in the nation. The number of graduate 
students, all of them future teachers of Italian, is indicative of the upward 
trend of Italian studies at all levels. Whereas there were only nine 
graduate students in Italian at Berkeley in 1956-1957, there are now 
some twenty-two graduate students. 

The staff of the training program in Italian will be headed by Prof. 
John A. Scott, assisted by Prof. A. Scaglione, Dr. Cecilia Ross and Prof. 
F. Fido. Twenty of the fifty potential language teachers in the program 
will be in Italian. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY IN FLORENCE 


News of the inauguration of a new overseas branch of Stanford Uni- 
versity in Florence last October has been warmly received. Several Amer- 
ican universities and colleges have study centers on foreign soil, but 
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Stanford is believed to be the only one to operate in its own quarters 
on a year-round basis, with all students being regularly enrolled in the 
home institution and all academic activities being integrally related to 
the curriculum of the University proper. The Florence center is situated 
on the edge of the city at the Villa San Paolo on a lease from the Con- 
gregation of the Barnabiti, a teaching order. Eighty students are ac- 


commodated there. 


EXPANSION AT RUTGERS 


The picture in Italian at Rutgers State University is particularly bright. 
This spring term in the College of Arts and Sciences there were 310 
students enrolled in Italian in 19 sections, ranging from 135 in first year 
Italian to 16 in two graduate courses. A graduate program for the M.A. 
in Italian was started last fall and now plans are being made to extend 
the program to the Ph.D. beginning next fall. The Italian department, 
headed by Prof. Remigio Pane, is now a staff of six full-time teachers and 


one teaching assistant. 


ITALIAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BUFFALO 


Italian has had a long history in the city of Buffalo where it has been 
taught consistently for about fifty years in two of the city’s high schools. 
Recently the study of the language has been extended to the elementary 
grades where it is currently taught in two of the public schools. Further 
growth on both the high school and elementary level has been impeded 


by one major difficulty, the shortage of qualified teachers in Italian. 
Qualified persons interested in teaching Italian in Buffalo sheuld corre- 
spond with Mr. Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Office of Foreign Languages, 


Board of Education, Buffalo. 


AATI CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Northern California Chapter, AATI. The Northern California Chapter 
met at the University of San Francisco campus in conjunction with the 
FL Association of Northern California meeting on April 15, to hear an 
address by Prof. Charles Speroni on a subject appropriate for the Italian 
centennial, Canti del Risorgimento, evoking one of the most interesting 
aspects of the period. The Chapter also initiated this year a contest offer- 
ing three prizes of $50.00 made available through local Italian societies, 
to high school students interested in doing research and writing on 
Italian contributions to the history of California. The contest was open 
to all Junior and High School students in Northern California. Theme of 
the essay was “Significant Italian Contributions to the History of Cali- 
fornia in my area.” The committee in charge, comprising representatives 
from public and private schools are: Prof. Alfred Alberico, San Fran- 
cisco State College, Miss Ida Borra, South San Francisco High School, 
Mrs. Ebe Sapone, Balboa High School, San Francisco, and Dr. Cecilia Ross, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Michigan Chapter, AATI. The Michigan Chapter was founded in Sep- 
tember 1959, largely through the initial enthusiasm of Prof. Armand L. 
De Gaetano, Wayne State University. The Chapter now has 32 members 
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and meets four times a year. Officers for the present year are President, 
Mr. Enrico Almiranti; Vice President, Dr. Leonard Moss; and Armand 
L. De Gaetano, delegate to the national organization. One of the main 
activities of the Michigan Chapter has been to introduce the teaching of 
Italian in public schools of the state, and in this it has been encouragingly 
successful. For the past two years Italian has been offered as an after- 
school program, mostly in the Detroit area. This past year, however, the 
initiative taken by the Chapter was instrumental in an Italian class for 
credit being instituted at the Cass Technical High School in Detroit. 

New England Chapter, AATI. The Chapter held its spring meeting 
at the University of Rhode Island, on Saturday, April 8, 1961. The morn- 
ing program consisted of a panel of three AATI members who explained 
some new projects of interest to the teaching of Italian which are being 
developed under NDEA. Mr. Daniel Dato of the MLA Materials Center 
gave a talk on the Glastonbury Materials for Italian, and Prof. Herbert 
H. Golden and Mr. Robert Serafino discussed the new MLA Classroom 
Testing Program. After a stimulating question period, a delicious lunch- 
eon was served, followed by a short business meeting. Professor and 
Mrs. Henry Capasso of the University of Rhode Island were in charge 
of i augements. 


“PILOT” SCHOOLS FOR GLASTONBURY MATERIALS 
IN ITALIAN 


Seven schools in the United States have served as pilot schools for 
the Glastonbury materials in Italian. They are: Los Altos High School, 
Los Altos, California; Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut; Reno 
High School, Reno, Nevada; Fair Lawn Senior High School, Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey; Grover Cleveland High School, Buffalo, New York; Memorial 
Junior High School, Valley Stream, New York; and South Philadelphia 
Senior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ALSO NOTED 


A beginning course in Italian, the first in the history of the insti- 
tution, has been inaugurated at the University of Hawaii during the 
current academic year. Instructor in the course is Prof. Edgar Knowlton. 
.. . For the first time in the history of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Italian has been taught for fourteen consecutive years. Indicating the 
growth in Italian, Prof. Joseph V. Greco, veteran AATI member, was able 
to enlarge his department with the addition of another instructor, Mr. 
Irwin Portner. ... To the list of schools showing increasing enrollments 
in Italian this year is added the University of Miami where there is a 
record high enrollment of 65 students in Italian with four Italian minors. 
... Prof. John Brooks reports that a second year of Italian has been added 
to the course offerings at the University of Arizona which will enable 
students to fulfill language requirements with Italian. . . . John Carroll 
University in Cleveland now has the largest Italian enrollment in the 
state of Ohio. From 121 in 1958, enrollment has grown to 161, and under 
the indefatiguable direction of Prof. James J. Peirolo, the number of 
courses offered makes it possible now for a student to major in Italian. 
The very active Italian Club on campus has sponsored several well-at- 
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tended lectures on the Risorgimento in honor of the Italian Centennial. 
... It is with pleasure that we have learned from Prof. Clara W. Mayer, 
vice president of the New School for Social Research (New York City) 
that Italian is a popular language there with 103 students currently en- 
rolled. Other enrollments are recorded in the Dec., 1960 Italica, p. 303. 
. . . Under NDEA contract with the U. S. Office of Education, the MLA 
Materials Center is hard at work developing additional materials in Italian 
for use at more advanced levels of instruction. These should be ready 
in the near future and will be published by Harcourt-Brace and World. 
. .- Among the high schools of the United States, Italian is taught in 
13 states, a recent MLA survey showed. Its greatest enrollments are in 
five Eastern states: Rhode Island (4.4%), New York (1.8%), New Jer- 
‘sey (1.7%), Connecticut (1.5%), and Massachusetts (.9%). ... The cur- 
rent enrollment (1959-1960) in Italian in the high schools of New Jersey 
is 4,501, representing an increase of 332 over the previous year. Italian 
is now offered in 37 public high schools as compared to 28 in the aca- 
demic year 1952-53. . . . Teachers will be interested to know that in the 
year 1961, some 22% more students took the CEEB examination in 
Italian than in the preceding year. 


Eenest S. FAso 
(National Coordinator, AATI) 
Lake Erie College 





Translated from the Italian by William Fletcher Smith. 
George Banta Publishing Company, 1939 
MASTERPIECES OF GIACOMO LEOPARDI 
THE BARBARIAN ODES OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
2 for $1.00, postage paid 


The following privately printed in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
1942 

THE LYRICS AND RHYTHMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 

THE NEW LYRICS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 

POLITICAL AND SATIRIC VERSE OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


3 for $2.00, postage paid 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICAL MATERIAL (1858-1940) 
ON GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
Compiled by William Fletcher Smith 


$1.50 each, postage paid 


Address: Mrs. William Fletcher Smith, 545a Gray Boulevard, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 




















“For past the Alpine surnmits of great 
pain lieth thine Italy—” 
And past the grammatical summits of the language, lies the 
exciting continent of Italian culture! 
Summits are made for the scaling, and with proper equip- 
ment now, even Everest has been conquered. To offer the 
proper equipment for a conquest of the Italian language, 
D. C. Heath and Company now brings — 


PRIMO CORSO 
D'TTALIANO 


Recently published 
eee & De] 


SECONDO CORSO 
D‘TTALIANO 


Published in May 
lee Sn Se | by aa ee ee 
Joseph Louis Russo 


These new texts constitute a carefully integrated two-year 
program for high school students—a program that is sen- 
sitive to today’s special teaching demands, firmly oriented 
toward an oral approach, modern in presentation and con- 
tent. In them you will find stimulating courses in under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing Italian. Note 
especially the strictly controlled vocabulary, the grammar 
approach that emphasizes essentials, and the wide variety 
of well-thought-out exercises that allow you to suit the 
needs of your classes. Translation sentences form stories 
of interest to high school students and enable them to apply 
grammar rules intelligently. 


Enhanced by magnificent photographs, the sections on cul- 
ture bring Italy—this vital current of our Western culture 


—closer to young Americans. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

















Two exceptional texts 


by Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino 
the University of California at Los Angeles 


Basic Italian 


This modern, attractive and brief text presents the essen- 
tials of grammar concisely and interestingly. It provides a solid 
foundation upon which the student can build in succeeding 
courses—and build with an encouraging sense of progress and 
accomplishment. 

There are thirty-five lessons, nine carefully prepared re- 
views, thorough appendices and complete end vocabularies. 
Each lesson contains: (1) analysis and exposition of grammar; 
(2) lesson vocabulary; (3) una lettura—readings, usually in 
narrative form dealing with significant real-life situations in 
Italy; (4) substitution and completion drills and exercises in 
composition and conversation. Illustrated. 


Panorama italiano 


This new and beautifully illustrated reader for beginners 
is the perfect companion for use with BASIC ITALIAN — but, 


because of its carefully graded syntax and its limited, highly 
practical vocabulary, it can be used with equal success with 


any type of textbook for beginners. 
PANORAMA ITALIANO has thirty-six chapters that alter- 
nate between narratives and conversations. The story, that 


develops around the experiences of a young American painter 
studying in Italy, is sure to interest students and make the 


development of reading skills a pleasure. 


Fer an examination copy of either of these popular texts, write 
to the publishers at 363 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 











